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BUSINESS AS USUAL 
on May 1. 


was the order of the 175th anniversary of the Board of Regents 
Former Regents Susan Brandeis, Jacob L. Holtzmann and Welles V. Moot, as well 


as members of the press and other guests, also were in attendance at the Board meeting. 


Commissioner Sets Educational Goals 


N THE OCCASION OF ITS 175TH BIRTH- 
() day on May 1 the New York State 
Board of Regents heard a report from 
Commissioner Allen on the progress of edu- 
cation in the State and of future plans and 
problems. 

Dr. Allen told the Regents that future 
progress and improvement in the State’s 


educational system depended on three main 


concerns: namely, the quantity factor of 
steadily increasing enrollments, the quality 
factor of meeting the challenge of today’s 
living and the clarification of the moral 
purposes of public education. 

Referring to the Regents’ statement of 
last fall, Dr. Allen said the costs of educa- 
tion in New York had doubled in the past 


six years and all indications are that con- 











VICE CHANCELLOR 


Regents in 


tinued high enrollments coupled with in- 
Hation and personnel problems would cause 


costs to double again in the coming six 


Edgar 


Albany on their 175th anniversary. 


W. 


makes a report at the working meeting of the 


The report of the Commissioner inclu 
estimates that public school enrollmer 
would continue in the foreseeable future 
the rate of approximately 100,000 m 
students a year in the State’s elementa 
and secondary public schools and that t! 
total enrollment in the colleges and unive 
1970 

Calling the education system of \ 
York State “the finest in the country,” D: 
Allen singled out as principal factors 
the quality education provided the youth 
of the State “the unique concept of the 
Board of Regents and The University of 
the State of New York, the Regents schola: 


ship program, the statewide testing pro- 


sities of the State would double by 


gram, the accepted principles of State aid 
for education, the 
growth of the State University of New York. 


Couper creation and _ steady 
the tradition of quality education by the 
private colleges of the State and the ex- 
pressed willingness of the citizens of the 
State to meet the demands for education 
when they understand problems and _ pur- 


poses in our school system. 
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Regents Distaff Views on Education 


Mrs. Gannett addresses Department personnel 


at Regents’ 175th anniversary luncheon 


T A LUNCHEON ON APRIL 30 OF THI 
A State Education Department staff to 
honor the Board of Regents on its 175th 
anniversary. Mrs. Caroline Werner Gannett, 
Senior Regent, addressed Department per- 
sonnel on “ Random Thoughts of a Lone 
Lady Regent.” 
continuously on the Board of Regents since 
1947. 


Department's 


Mrs. Gannett has served 


The luncheon was sponsored by the 
Women’s Men’s 


Group and Civil Service Employees Asso- 


Council. 


ciation chapter. 
Speaking in the third person, Mrs. Gan- 
nett expressed her views on various aspects 


of education. The Senior Regent declared: 


She thinks about the gifted child, the 
average child and the handicapped child. 
She seldom thinks of children as a group 
but rather as separate souls coming to 
our schools — bringing with them their 
hopes, their fears, their God-given talents 
and their family traditions and preju- 
dices. She dwells, rather wistfully, upon 
the hope that the average child, the solid 
citizen of the future, may avoid a squeeze 
play between the emphasis upon forward- 
ing the gifted child and helping the less 
alert. 

* * + 

She looks forward to the great day 
when the vast mass media of the free 
world — newspapers, radio and television 
and magazines — can join hands in the 
common cause of better education 
through better interpretation of the values 
and usefulness of learning as tools for 
working and living. They have vast 
powers of communication without which 
we are prey to many misunderstandings. 
She believes that it is not the function 
of education to make life easier — but 
rather that it is the function of educa- 
tion to prepare us to carry a heavier load. 
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CUTTING CAKE: Regent Gannett and Chan- 
cellor Brosnan do the honors at the Department 
Regents’ anniversary. 


luncheon marking the 


She believes in the dignity of work. 

She believes with Henry Brooks Adams 

that a teacher affects eternity. He can 
never tell where his influence stops. 

That a building is an empty shell 
the people in it make a school. 

She believes that the destiny of a free 
country is shaped in its public schools. 

She believes that history moves faster 
through education than through warfare. 

She is convinced that our young people 
are better educated, brighter and more 
self-sufficient now than they have ever 
been, and this, she knows is because of 
the creative, inspiring leadership of each 
and every person in this room. 
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Exchange Seminar for Administrators 


Department of State program increases understanding o|! 


continental educational systems; 


both governments 


and people give high priority to education 


Joun W. Harroip 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Second Supervisory District 


Clinton County 


(Ad summary of a talk given before representatives of the State Education 


Department in Albany on April 21, 1959) 


rHE PAST DECADE MANY THOUL- 


D' RING 
sands of 


sity professors and research scholars have 


students, teachers, univer- 
participated in and contributed to the In- 
ternational Exchange Service program of 
the United States Department of State. This 
first 


trators in the United States were given an 


vear, for the time, school adminis- 
opportunity to share in this program. With 


Act. 


selected supervisors and administrators of 


funds provided under the Fulbright 


elementary and secondary schools partici- 
pated in the Seminar in Comparative Edu- 
cation held in France. Belgium and the 
Netherlands during the months of February 
and March 1959. 


have been a member of this group 


It was my privilege to 


Creates Good Will 

Phe basic purpose of the program of the 
International Exchange Service is to in- 
crease good will and understanding between 
the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. The Seminar in 
Comparative Education contributed to this 
objective by sending 20 school adminis- 
trators from various parts of the United 
States to live for two months in Europe 


and to study and discuss problems in the 
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field of education with many people in the 
The 


lectures on elementary, secondary and uni- 


countries visited. seminar included 
versity education: discussions on the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, science and mathe- 
matics: conferences with national and local 
educational officials: visits to schools of dif- 
ferent types. and contacts with the social 
and cultural life in the countries visited. 

In each of the countries visited we were 
warmly with the 


highest deg ree of kindness and respect. We 


welcomed and _ treated 
worked with many persons and made many 
friends. Since returning home I have writ- 
ten some 130 personal letters expressing 
my appreciation to various individuals in 
Europe who helped to make our trip a most 
educational and valuable experience. Most 
of us were invited into homes of different 
people, to eat with them, to observe their 
way of living and to discuss life in our re- 
spective countries. Reports I have received 
from other members of the group indicate 
that all 20 of us have been asked many 
times to tell our friends and public groups 
about our experiences and our observations. 
I am convinced that the Seminar in Com- 
parative Education has contributed much 


to increasing good will and understanding 
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between the people of the United States 

and the people of the countries visited. 

During our all too brief two months in 
Europe we saw, we heard and we did many 
things. In spite of our numerous and 
varied experiences, | am sure that no one 
of us would qualify as an expert on any 
phase of European life or problems. How- 
ever. being steeped in the American way 
of life. all of us soon came to recognize that 
in Europe the social status of the family 
is a dominant factor in determining the 
educational opportunity of the children. 
This caused us to inquire about the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of the 20 Americans who 
were in positions of more or less impor- 
tance and who had been selected from over 
500 candidates to represent the United 
States in this new program. Here is what 
we found. Our fathers were a barber. a 
blacksmith. a carpenter, six farmers. a 
grocer. a day laborer. a librarian. a me- 
chanic. a merchant, a minister. a pharma- 
cist, a postmaster. a shipping clerk, a shoe- 
maker and a teacher. It was our conclu- 
sion that few. if any. of us would ever have 
had an opportunity to be in the positions 
we are in today if we had been born in and 
lived in the countries we visited. 

As a result of our experience each of us 
returned with varied impressions. and per- 
haps many of us have new and greater 
understandings. These are some of the gen- 
eral observations I would make: 

@ Our educational horizons were broadened. 
Never again will we see our own schools, 
and education in general, through the 
same eyes as before. 

@ We observed the close relationship be- 
tween the history, the culture and the so- 
cial values of a country and its educational 
system — something that, because we were 
so much a part of it, we had not seen so 
clearly in America before. 

@ We marveled at the high priority given to 
education both by the people in general 
and by the actions of their governments. 

@ We have a greater appreciation of the con- 
tributions of the European peoples to our 
own heritage. 
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@ We recognized the importance and the 
value to the people of Europe of the classi- 
eal and cultural subjects taught in their 
st hools. 

@ We observed the demanding of high stand- 
ards of achievement from the primary 
grades through the university and noted 


the many who fell by the wayside. 


@ Many of us returned with ideas for some 
shift in emphasis, for some experimenta- 
tion, for some subject or program innova- 
tions. 

@ We agreed that it is impossible to trans- 
port a system of schools from one country 
to another country. 

@ We have a greater appreciation of the 
efforts of our own schools to develop in 
students self-reliance, critical thinking, 
ability to reach conclusions, to make judg- 
ments and a capability of working together 
rather than acquiring knowledge just for 


its own sake. 


@ We have a deeper conviction of the many 
accomplishments of the schools of Amer- 
ica —a revitalized faith in American edu- 
cation and a renewed awareness that it is a 
fundamental source of strength of our 
Nation. 


@ We are more fully aware of the vast work 
heing done by the United States in the 
various countries of the world to create 
goodwill and understanding among the 


peoples of the world. 


@ We came away with a deeper understand. 
ing of the countries we visited, with an 
appreciation of different types of school 
systems that had many points of excel- 
lence, and with a feeling of personal ad- 
miration and friendliness toward a people 
who have courageously rebuilt from the 
destruction of war and its aftereffects and 
at the same time have coped with prob- 
lems of growth, economics, education and 
the preservation of freedom that confronts 


all nations. 





Fee Raised 

In accordance with an act of the 1959 
Legislature. the teacher certification fee 
has been raised from $3 to $5 effective 


April 17. 
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BULLETIN series on followup shows high 


level of accomplishment for winners 


during college and in professions 


Regents Scholarship Winners Study 


YLLOWUP STUDIES INDICATE THAT THE 
Regents scholarship winners make com- 
mendable records in college and go on to 
hold responsible positions in their chosen 


professions. A series of capsule biog- 


HUGH J. KELLY 
Born in New York City. . . Graduated 
from Mount Vernon High School, 1922 
... Awarded State Regents Scholarship 
A.B. 
general honors from Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1926... Phi Beta Kappa. . . Assist- 
ant to director of Columbia University 
Press, 1926-27. . . Joined McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1927. . . Vice president, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1944. . . Vice presi- 


in Westchester County. with 


dent, MeGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
1953. . . Executive vice president since 
1956. Member board of directors. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co. and Newton Falls Paper 
Co. . . Served as reserve officer in U.S. 
Army, 1928-45. 
Army and Navy Commission on Selec- 
1935. 


. Released to inactive status 


Assigned to joint 
tive Service, . On active duty, 
1942-45. 
with rank of major. .. Awarded Army 
Commendation Medal, 1945. . . Former 
trustee, Mount Vernon Board of Edu- 


cation and Mount Vernon Library. . 
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raphies of some of the outstanding scholar- 
ship winners was initiated in the BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS to acquaint readers with 
the high level accomplishments of the 


group. These sketches continue the series. 


Hugh J. Kelly 


Knight of Malta. Contributor to 
Printer’s ink, Sell- 


ing, Catholic Educational Review. 


Advertising and 


Six children. 


Married. . . 
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HENRY F. PRINGLE 


Born in New York City. . . Graduated 
from De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City, 1915. .. Awarded State 


Regents Scholarship in New York 
County. Served li months in U.S. 
Army, heavy artillery. Attended 


. A.B., 1920. . . Re- 


porter and political writer, New York 


Cornell University. . 


City, 1920-27. . . Freelance writer since 
1927. . . Professor of journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, 1932-43. Chief, 
Division of Publications, Office of War 
Information, 1942-43. . . Consultant to 
A.A.F., 1945, and to Secretary of War, 
1945-46. . . Author of several books in- 
cluding Alfred E. Smith, A 
Study: Theodore Roosevelt, a _ Biog- 
raphy; The Life and Times of William 
Howard Taft. 
Prize for biography, 1931. 
1944-45. 


articles for The Saturday Evening Post, 


Critical 


Winner of Pulitzer 

Guggen- 
heim Fellow, Has written 
Harper’s and other magazines. . . Mar- 
ried. . . Two children. 
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New College Presidents 

Announcement has been made of the ap 
pointment of new college presidents for the 
State University College fo 
Buffalo: Queensborough Community Col- 
lege. New York City. and Queen of the 
Apostles College. Harriman. 

Paul G. Bulger. 
College. 


will assume his responsibilities July 1 as 


Teachers at 


former provost of 


Teachers Columbia University. 
president of State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 

State Commissionet 


Joseph P. McMurray has been named presi- 


Former Housing 
dent of the new community college. Queens- 
borough Community College. 

The Reverend Mother M. Aurora. Head 
of the Order. is president of the newly 
chartered Queen of the Apostles College. 
Harriman. conducted by the Sisters of the 
Catholic (Apostolate (Pallotine). 





Aid for College 
After a full year of operation, the New 
York Higher Cor- 


poration is now preparing to process ap- 


Education Assistance 


plications for loans for the 1959-60 aca- 
demic year. 


By the end of March this year. loans had 


been guaranteed to 4,822 students for a 
total of $2.811.828. 
This outstanding record indicates the 


real need for the program of the corpora- 
tion. There are now 210 banks throughout 
the State in 352 different communities par- 
ticipating in the plan. 

C. Frank Ackerman, executive director of 
the corporation, suggests that the avail- 
ability of this plan be brought to the atten- 
tion of graduating students since it could 
be the difference between college and no 


college for some high school graduates. 
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Governor Proclaims Youth Fitness Week 


Cites Department’s comprehensive health and safety programs 


from kindergarten through senior high school, planned 


in terms of needs of youth and local communities 


OVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, IN 


his proclamation designating May 3—9 
as New York State Youth Fitness Week. 
called “ the attention of parents throughout 
the State to the well-considered program 
established by the State Department of Edu- 
cation.” 

In citing the Education Department, the 
Governor said: 

It is surely unnecessary to point out any 
reason why it is necessary to maintain the 
fitness of our young people. But I welcome 

the occasion for reporting upon the health, 
physical education and recreation programs 
established and encouraged by the State De- 
partment of Education. These programs are 
planned not only in terms of the growth and 
developmental needs of our youth, but also 
of the of local Each 
school district or community carries out its 


needs communities. 
individual program based upon the Educa- 
tion Department’s recommendations. 

For one thing, our schools have systematic 
methods of health and 
These include the development of practices 
and attitudes for healthful living; the study 
of factors involved in physical, emotional 


safety education. 


and social adjustment, and also the respon- 

sibility of the individual for the health and 

safety of himself, his family and his commu- 
nity. 

The proclamation outlined the various 
physical fitness programs carried on in New 
York schools from kindergarten through 
senior high school: 

The State fitness program begins in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. Children 
are guided healthful behavior in 
everyday living and encouraged in the prac- 


toward 


tice of good health habits. 
In the intermediate grades, planned units 


of health included in the 


instruction are 
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school schedule to develop self-reliance in 
pupils for the solving of their own health 
problems and those of the group. 

In the junior and senior high schools, the 
instruction of all pupils in health education 


includes such matters as personal appear- 


ance, foods and nutrition, mental health, 
healthful environment, training through 


motor activities, rest and recreation, special 


senses, information concerning alcohol, to- 
bacco, and drugs, disease prevention and 


control, safety, first aid. 

Through the physical education program, 
pupils learn to maintain maximum physical 
fitness. The program includes body me- 
chanics, rhythms and dances, athletics and 
activities, and, of 


self-testing gymnastics 


course, swimming. 

The Governor concluded with the thought 
that it is “ manifest that our State adopts 
a continuously progressive attitude toward 


the important problem of youth fitness.” 





Summer Institute Scheduled 


The Greenwood Fund established by the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation is financing 
a summer institute in the humanities at 
Williams College from July 2 to August | 
for 30 public school teachers and 15 public 
school administrators of the United States. 

Among the administrators selected to re- 
ceive a fellowship to this institute is Mildred 
F. McChesney, supervisor of citizenship 
education, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Education Department. 
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Summary of 1959 Education Laws 


Significant legislation for session includes chapters 


on State aid, Korean veteran scholarships and 


appropriation for nuclear research center 


Joun P. JEHt 
Director, Division of Law 


\ 7 UMEROUS LAWS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE 
\ State education system were enacted 
by the 1959 session of the Legislature. 

Of particular significance in this connec- 
tion are the chapters continuing the 8 per- 
cent increase in State aid, “ pegging” of 
State equalization rates for State aid pur- 
poses for one year, establishing another 300 
scholarships for Korean veterans, providing 
State aid for current operating expenses for 
the colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York. appropriating $1,000,000 for the 
establishment of a nuclear research center 
affiliated with The University of Buffalo, 
and the adoption, for the second time, of a 
proposed constitutional amendment author- 
izing New York City to borrow not exceed- 
ing $500,000,000 for school construction. 
This proposal will be submitted to the 
voters in November and, if adopted, will 
become effective January 1, 1960. 

These, together with all the more impor- 
tant laws relating to education, are included 


in the following summary. References 
are to sections of the Education Law. 
unless otherwise indicated. All laws 


listed are now in effect, unless stated to 


the contrary. 


Affecting School Districts Generally 
CHAPTER 47 amends subdivision 11 of 
section 2105 so as to authorize the voters 
of any central school district to adopt a 
resolution at the annual meeting in May, 
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June or July of 1959 changing the length 
of term for members of the board of edu- 
A certified 
copy of such a resolution must be filed with 


cation from five to three years. 


the Commissioner of Education on or before 
August 1. The resolution may thereafter be 
rescinded by any special or annual meeting 
Where such 


a resolution has been adopted, the voters 


of the district in the future. 


may immediately proceed to elect board 
members for such terms, not in excess of 
three years, so that as nearly as possible an 
equal number of vacancies will occur each 
year. In such case, the nominating peti- 
tions will continue in force except that the 
length of term stated in the petition may be 


disregarded. 


CHAPTER 91 amends subdivision 3 of sec- 
tion 242 of the Military Law so as to au- 
thorize leave of absence for all school dis- 
trict employees who are members of any 
force of organized militia, or of any reserve 
force or reserve component of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, while attend- 
ing any service school conducted by the 
Armed Forces of the United States for a 
period of up to six months (instead of four 


months). 


CHAPTER 103 amends sections 2004 and 
2017. 


annual meeting of a district which has been 


Under this chapter the notice for the 


divided into election districts must include 
a statement that copies of the budget will 
be made available at each schoolhouse in 
the district in which school is maintained 
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during certain designated hours on each 
day, other than a Saturday, Sunday or a 
holiday, during the seven days immediately 
preceding the meeting, together with the 
text of any resolution which will be pre- 
sented to the voters. 

The chapter further limits the provisions 
of present subdivision 3 of section 2017 to 
those districts where voting machines are 
not used, and adds a new subdivision 4 to 
that section. Under this new subdivision, 
where the district is divided into election 
districts and voting machines are to be 
used, thereafter in lieu of an annual meet- 
ing of the entire district in one place, the 
vote upon any proposition which would 
have come before the annual meeting must 
be taken on the Wednesday following the 
day of the annual meeting. Such vote will 
be had during at least six consecutive hours 
after 7 o'clock in the morning, two of which 
hours must be after 6 o'clock in the evening 
Likewise 
will take 
As indicated in the 


according to a board resolution. 
the election of board members 
place on Wednesday. 
statement required to be inserted in the 
notice of the annual meeting, the budget 
must be made available in the manner there 
indicated, together with the text of any 
resolution to be presented. 

CuHapTeR 160 (effective August 1, 1959) 
amends subdivision 2 of section 260 and 
subdivision 1 of section 259. Under this 
amendment the election of trustees for a 
public library established and supported by 
a school district must be elected in the same 
manner as trustees or board of education 
members of the school district which estab- 
lished the library. In addition, the appro- 
priation for library purposes which is to be 
made by a school district must now be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the school district 
in a separate resolution and may no longer 
be submitted as a part of the budget in 
those cases where that has been the prac- 
tice. 

CHAPTER 262 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 235 and section 4110 (by adding 
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Under t! 


enactment each minor from 7 to 16 years 


thereto new subdivision 3). 


age on an Indian reservation, other th 


an Indian child, is required to attend up: 
full-time day instruction. The 
division added to the latter section autho 


new sui 


izes the Commissioner of Education to ap- 
point attendance officers who will have 
jurisdiction over all non-Indian children 
on any Indian reservation for which they 
are appointed. The compensation of these 
attendance officers will be fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

CHAPTER 458 increases various fees set 
by the statute. The fee for teachers’ certifi- 
cates (including duplicate certificates) is 
raised from $3 to $5, as is the fee for 
public librarians’ or school librarians’ cer- 
tificates. 

CHAPTER 642 amends section 3215, as 
well as certain provisions of the Labor Law 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Law, so 
as to provide that an employment certificate 
no longer be required for a minor 14 years 
of age or over for the purpose of engaging 
in casual employment consisting of yard 
work and household chores in and about a 
residence or the premises of a nonprofit, 
noncommercial organization, not involving 
This 


type of employment is also excluded from 


the use of power-driven machinery. 


the various applicable provisions of the 
Labor and Workmen’s Compensation Laws. 


CHAPTER 660 (effective July 1, 1959) 
amends section 1804 so as to provide that 
any deed properly executed by a central 
school district board of education, relating 
to the sale or disposal of the schoolhouse 
or site of a component district of the cen- 
tralization, is valid and effectual to pass 
all the estate or interest of the component 
district to such schoolhouse or site. 

CHAPTER 691 (effective July 1, 1959) 
eliminates the special provision applicable 
to the election of school board members 
in union free school districts which are co- 


(Continued on page 401) 
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Commissioners Budget Message 


| ins NEED IN THESE CHALLENGING TIMES FOR AN ACCURATE BALANCE IN BUDGET 


planning between the understandable concern for economy and the importance 


of improving the quality of education was stressed by Commissioner Allen in his 


annual message to the “friends and patrons of our schools.” 


Dr. Allen requested 


that this message be read at the annual school meetings which take place May 5, 


June 16 and July 14. 


In his letter, which urges the citizens of the State to support the finest possible pro- 
gram of education for the boys and girls in every community, Dr. Allen wrote, in part: 


Once again it is my pleasure to bring you 
the greetings and best wishes of the State 
Board of Regents and the State Education 
Department on the occasion of your annual 
school meeting. 

You are gathered to consider and adopt 
the school budget and to act on other educa- 
tional matters for which your annual meet- 
ing has been called. 

While considering the budget before you, 
it is well to remember that a school budget 
is not just a collection of dollars and cents. 
It is the financial expression of the educa- 
tional philosophy of your community. It 
should reveal through the items it empha- 
sizes the educational values, the objectives 
which you seek for the boys and girls of 
your community. 

We are all concerned today over the rising 
costs of education and the resultant increases 
in taxes. But, as we all know, the needs of 
our schools are great. More money will be 
needed in most communities to meet higher 
enrollments, to pay adequate salaries for 
needed teachers and other staff members and 
to provide for the necessary cost of main- 
taining a first-class school system. 

Aware of the needs and conscious of their 
obligation to the citizens they represent, 
school boards and their staffs have been 
more than ever thorough and diligent in 
their attention to the principle of sound 
economy. Citizens have every right to ex- 
pect efficient and prudent management of 
their schools. Waste cannot be tolerated and 
all economies which will not impair educa- 
tional values should be effected. 

There is the danger, however, that con- 
cern over cost and taxes will result in an 
undue emphasis on the merely fiscal aspects 
of the budget. To avoid the hazard of such 
overemphasis, it is essential to bear in mind 
an even greater concern which calls for the 
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most careful attention to the educational 
values and objectives expressed by the 
budget. This is the concern for the quality 
of our schools generated by the character of 
our times and by the needs of society which 
must be met by and through education. 

The sudden challenge to America which 
created last year’s solicitude about the qual- 
ity of our schools has not lessened in any 
degree. Indeed, if anything it has increased, 
and now, more than ever, the improvement 
of the education provided in each and every 
one of our schools is our most urgent need. 

It is therefore part of your duty as citizens 
to make sure that your support of your 
schools reflects a proper balance in relation 
to the pressure of these two concerns for 
education — economy and quality. Economy 
must have its place, but if education is to be 
of the high quality demanded by our times, 
you must be vigilant to see that quality is not 
overshadowed by the concern for economy. 

Education is a long-range process. The 
knowledge and wisdom needed in the future 
cannot be forced into immediate being, no 
matter how urgent the need. It takes time 
and opportunity for minds to develop and 
grow. The decisions you make at this meet- 
ing are not decisions for the present alone; 
they are decisions also for the future and, as 
such, should be made in terms broader than 
those dictated solely by current conditions. 

At a time when excellence in education is 
so vital to us as individuals and as a Nation, 
I am confident that you desire and will sup- 
port the finest possible program of education 
for the boys and girls of your community. 
Taking part in meetings such as this is a 
privilege enjoyed only by free men. With 
the privilege goes the duty and responsibility 
to keep men free by encouraging and sup- 
porting the most powerful weapon and surest 
guarantee of freedom, the education of all 


our youth. 
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Cortland Telecasts Diversified 


Studio offers joint assemblies to network. 


SuzANNA G. FENSON 


Television Aide 


A“ E IN WONDERLAND AND HER ENTER- 
taining assortment of companions 
would have been an envious group if they 
could have journeyed * Through the Look- 
ing Glass” with several hundred Cortland 
County fifth and sixth graders in April. 
For. on the other side of the magic look- 
ing glass this special day were Mrs. Nelson 
\. Rockefeller. wife of the Governor of 


serves the extracurricular programs 


and advances civic activities 


New York. and Mrs. Caroline K. Simon. 
New York Secretary of State. 

* Through the Looking Glass” was a 
special presentation of the television closed- 
circuit operation which links the public 
schools of Cortland, Virgil and Truxton. 
For 45 minutes Mrs. Rockefeller and Mrs. 
Simon answered area students’ questions 


via a studio interview and by questions 





FIRST LADY OF THE STATE, Mrs. Nelson 


A. Rockefeller, visits 1,000 Cortland area 


students via closed-circuit TV. Shown with Mrs. Rockefeller are Mrs. Caroline kK. Simon, New 
York Secretary of State; Mrs. Carl Winchell, hostess for the program, and John W. Williamson, 
radio-television coordinator for the Cortland Public Schools. 
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tly from the students in their separate 
“ talk-back ~ fea- 
ire. students were given the opportunity 

actually speaking with Mrs. Rockefeller 


id Mrs. Simon. 


Using the 


ssrooms. 


informality Noted 


\ vear ago the informality of the inter- 


and the “closeness” of the inter- 


viewee to her audience would have been 


view 


impossible in Cortland. Through the 
unique devices of the closed-circuit system. 
the traditional school auditorium has been 
bypassed to a large extent for programs 
of this sort. 
20 miles of coaxial cable in underground 


In its place are approximately 


subway ducts which connect the public 
schools of the three school districts and 
which enable these schools to view and to 
participate in a single program. 

Last September. when the instructional 
Cortland first 


launched, its purpose was to make greater 


television project at was 
use of the services of outstanding teachers 
and to provide instruction in areas which 
had not been available to all the schools. 

At the opening ceremonies to dedicate the 
new experimental telecast system, Dr. Ewald 
B. Nyquist. Deputy Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, commented: 


To pioneer, to experiment, to try 
something new —in short. to be a 
creator and not simply a curator — 
has always required inspiration, cour- 
age, individual leadership, the sup- 
port of a larger group or community, 
adequate resources, sometimes an ex- 
pedient situation or motive. All these 
things have found a happy combina- 
tion here in the Cortland region. 


And, due to this “ happy combination,” 
other very vital uses of the closed-circuit 
program in the educational growth of the 
community have been realized. 


Foremost among these are the “ extra- 


curricular ” activities. the “ out-of-school ” 


materials, which stimulate the student’s 


thinking. expand his experiences and facili- 
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tate and economize the administering of his 


learning. The possibilities of these “ extra- 


curricular” activities contribute greatly 
toward making closed-circuit television as 
valuable and as potent a system of commu- 
nications as broadcast television. 

When Cortland area students enthusiasti- 
cally queried Mrs. Rockefeller and Mrs. 
“Through the Looking 
Glass.” they were participating in an aspect 
of the that 


ramifications in many other areas. 


Simon during 


program also has found its 


Civic Activities Advanced 

Several parent-teacher association pro- 
frams have been presented over the closed- 
This 


enabled the three school systems to be in- 


circuit operations at Cortland. has 
cluded in one meeting and to benefit from 
a “ gathering-together ” — via television 

of all area parent-teacher associations. This 
has resulted in a money-saving and time- 
saving effort. 

One outstanding parent-teacher associa- 
tion meeting was held in November in com- 
memoration of American Education Week. 
Each of the eight schools received the pro- 
able to 


listen to and ask questions of officers of the 


cram and members were view, 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The use of the closed-circuit in meetings 
of this sort has eliminated any hiatus that 
It has 


created an informal and pleasant setting 


may have existed between groups. 


in which an authority on a specific topic 
can speak to, and with, several groups at 
once with an intimacy and a timeliness that 
could not be duplicated any other way. 


Numerous programs within the studio 
have been produced for service clubs and 
civic organizations. Several adult educa- 
tion programs for the foreign-born have 
been televised. Of entertainment as well 
as educational value was the appearance of 
Richard Chase. teacher and author of Eng- 
lish and American folklore. The program, 


which was presented to the entire student 
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body of the three school systems, could 
only have been produced before one small 
group in a school auditorium prior to the 
advent of closed-circuit. May 21, the Cort- 
land television circuit was used for a spe- 
cial workshop in television, involving sev- 
eral hundred teachers, for the Southern 
Zone Classroom Teachers’ Organization. 
These are but a few of the many activities 
that have found their place alongside direct 
television instruction in the Cortland proj- 
ect. A special interest, a particular cause, 
a local effort—all have discovered an 
effective outlet in closed-circuit. Here, too, 
the clock does not have the control over 
programming that it does in broadcast tele- 
vision. If the program overlaps a few min- 
utes, or falls short of the scheduled closing 
time, the quality of the presentation is not 
sacrificed for the sake of a stopwatch. 


The essence of educational television i 
the communication of ideas. Using closed 
circuit television, greater freedom to ex 
periment and try out new educational idea: 
is available — whether in a classroom sit 
uation or in an experience-building, know! 
edge-funding out-of-school activity. 

When Dr. Hugh M. Flick, executive as 
sistant to the Commissioner of Education, 
introduced the “Through the Looking 
Glass ” presentation, he said that these are 
times of considerable crises in education. 
“We have a challenge to meet,” Dr. Flick 
stated. It would seem that the Regents 
Instructional Television Project at Cortland 
is well aware of these crises, that it is facing 
up to this challenge, positively and thor- 
oughly, not only with its direct teaching 
program but with its extracurricular ac- 


tivities as well. 








EXCHANGE TEACHERS from England and Scotland who have taught in New York State’s 
public schools since last September met with Commissioner Allen on April 24 during their 
visit to the Education Department as guests of the New York State Teachers Association. 
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Needs Decide Psychologist Ratios 


Broad range of services offered by school psychologists: 


formulas useful only for preliminary estimates: 


WiLuuAM A. Srvers, JR. 
Chie}, Bureau of Psychological 


Services 


OW CAN THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 
H estimate the extent of the need of his 
school district for the services of the school 
psychologist? The answer to this question 
cannot be obtained through the application 
of a simple rule-of-thumb formula. Nu- 
merical ratios tend to emphasize what the 
“ average ” school district needs. To pre- 
pare his estimate, the school administrator 
not only must be familiar with present-day 
concepts of the services of the school psy- 
chologist, but also must consider the in- 
fluence of certain unique characteristics of 


his school system. 


Range of Services 

The full range of services offered by 
school psychologists is broad. Included in 
the wide variety of basic functions which 
they may perform are measures aimed at 
diagnosing the nature and causes of pupil 
learning disabilities, initiating remedial and 
corrective action to improve pupil progress 
and preparing written reports of individual 
pupil evaluations for interpretation to and 
use by teachers and school staff. Addi- 
tional functions may include advising on 
the psychological implications of curricu- 
lum and school policies, participating in 
the development of the school test program, 
sharing in provisions for the inservice edu- 
cation of teachers and other school staff, 
applying and interpreting principles of 
mental health, planning and executing re- 
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needs differ with school districts 


search. furthering home and school rela- 
tionships. contributing to the public infor- 
mation program and doing other things 
designed to improve the learning climate 


for best educational growth. 


Duties of Psychologist 

Today’s school psychologist is likely to 
have been trained as a psychologist with 
additional study and experience in educa- 
tion. His educational qualifications are 
likely to approximate doctoral program 
standards. and a large number of today’s 
school psychologists have their doctor's 
degree in psychology. The work of the 
school psychologist a score or two years 
ago was concentrated rather narrowly upon 
individual intelligence testing to determine 
the suitability of mentally retarded pupils 
for special class placement. While the ap- 
praisal of such conditions as mental retarda- 
tion continues to be part of the school psy- 
chologist’s job, we find today’s school 
psychologist in this and in the wide range 
of functions mentioned above employing 
an approach to pupil problems which em- 
phasizes a study of all factors in the prob- 
lem situation and which involves many 
kinds of suggestions and recommendations 
for services in the educational setting. As 
a member of the pupil personnel services 
team. he shares his findings with other 
school staff and parents and participates in 
cooperative action on behalf of the pupils. 
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He provides services to a wide range of 
pupils including those with symptoms of 
educational retardation, mental retardation. 
emotional disturbance. conduct disturbance. 
school absenteeism, adjustment to physical 
handicap and other personal or social dis- 
turbances which affect adversely a pupil's 
ability to learn. Steadily increasing are re- 
ferrals of intellectually superior or gifted 
pupils about whom teachers and others wish 
to know more in order to plan suitable cur- 
riculum and other activities. 

Assuming that the school administrator 
knows all the foregoing and is well ac- 
quainted with the efficient use of the serv- 
ices of a school psychologist, where should 
he begin to make an estimate of his school 
system’s need for these services? A reason- 
able estimate of the number of school psy- 
chologists needed by a school system should 
incorporate various factors which may 
differ from one school district to another. 
Formulas are useful only for the prepara- 


One 


such formula is provided by the American 


tion of crude preliminary estimates. 


Psychological Association, Division of 
School Psychologists, as follows: * Because 
school districts vary so much in area, in 
population, and in resources and needs, 
it is not possible to fix an optimum numeri- 
cal relationship between psychologists and 
pupils. We believe that a school population 
of 800 to 1,000 can profitably use the serv- 
ices of a full-time school psychologist. This 
figure may be considerably modified in 
terms of other specialists’ services which 


” 


may be available. . . . 


Recommended Ratio in New York State 


While the foregoing recommendation is 
sound under the conditions mentioned and 
provides for local individual differences, 
it has been our experience in New York 
State that ratios of one school psychologist 
for up to 1,500 pupils can be effective. 
There may be situations where conditions 
may warrant an even higher ratio, as, for 
example, in those school systems which 
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have not vet developed the services of 


school psychologist as part of their regu! 
educational program, and where steps n 
essary for beginning these services may 
of more immediate concern than is | 
early attainment of an optimum ratio. 
Refinement of a preliminary estima 
or ratio, might begin with a critical review 
of the kinds of functions which a schoo! 
district expects a school psychologist to 
perform, and the amount of time he is ex- 


While ii 


is recommended that the school psychologist 


pected to give to each function. 


attempt to provide a balanced range of fune- 
tions, there are times when exceptions may 


be necessary. 


Factors Affecting Ratios 

At any rate. as the amount of time spent 
with each individual pupil increases. the 
ratio necessarily decreases. The most com- 
mon and time-consuming function is that 
of studying and evaluating individual pupil 
problem situations. and the remedial and 
interpretive services which necessarily fol- 
low. Equally common, but less time- 
consuming per pupil, are consultative serv- 
ices to teachers to assist them in dealing 
with problems in the classroom. On an 
even broader per pupil plane are the ac- 
tivities of inservice teacher education. 
Some school psychologists are active in 
various areas of educational research. 
Many serve on committees for group test- 
ing, curriculum and educational policies 
and provide numerous other advisory and 
service functions characteristic of qualita- 
tive educational programs. The amount of 
emphasis placed on each function can in- 
fluence the estimate to a marked degree. 

Relatively 


might be needed in school systems where 


fewer school psychologists 
the various pupil personnel services workers 
are employed in adequate numbers and 
where provisions for coordination of their 
efforts have been made. This refers to such 
other personnel as the guidance worker, 
attendance teacher. 


school nurse-teacher. 
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school social worker, school physician. 
speech correctionist, special education di- 
rector and others whose services are geared 
primarily to pupil adjustment and _ well- 
being in the educational setting. Coordina- 
tion of pupil personnel services team mem- 
bers with each other and with the instruc- 
tional, administrative and other branches 
of the school program facilitates the effi- 
cient and economical use of time by all 
such workers, including the school psy- 
( hologist. 

The 


provides for the early identification of ex- 


extent to which a school system 
ceptional children, both gifted and handi- 
capped, influences the estimate of the num- 


The 


school psychologist should be expected to 


ber of school psychologists needed. 


provide both initial and periodic evalua- 
tions, including individual psychological 
examinations, in the case of exceptional 
children. Until some individual pupil eval- 
uations are made by the school psychologist. 
a school district may not be sufficiently 
aware of the number and kinds of excep- 
tional children for whom special class or 


other provisions ought to be made. 


Conditions of Employment 

As the number of school buildings and 
school district organizations served by a 
school psychologist increases, the number 
of pupils whom he serves will probably de- 
crease. The school psychologist functions 
best as a staff member of the school system 
and when his office is located in the school 
building in which he serves. His services 
are valuable, in part, to the extent that his 
evaluations of pupil problem situations are 
based on a firsthand knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of a school system and its fac- 
ulty members. For this reason, the school 
psychologist ordinarily cannot accomplish 
as much in situations where he serves 800 
pupils in two or three school districts as 
he does in situations where he serves 800 


pupils in one school district. 
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Referrals are made to special clinics. 
| 


agencies or other resources within the com- 
munity where the needs of the child clearly 
indicate the value of such special help. In 
these situations, the school psychologist 
may need to spend additional time in shar- 
ing information and holding conferences 
with personnel of these agencies. 

Other conditions of employment which 
need to be taken into consideration are the 
distances which the school psychologist 
must travel during the working day, his 
office facilities and secretarial help. Care- 
ful scheduling of the school psychologist’s 
appointments can reduce travel-time losses 
to a minimum, especially when an effort is 
made to spend an entire day in the same 
Office facilities for the 


school psychologist should include privacy 


school building. 
and freedom from distractions. Adequate 
interviews. observations and examinations 
cannot be accomplished in school corridors 
Sufh- 


cient secretarial services should be provided 


or in similarly inappropriate places. 


in order that the school psychologist may 
prepare reports with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time. The school psychologist can 
provide more and better services when his 
travel conditions are well planned, and 
when adequate housing and secretarial serv- 
ices are available. 

In summary, formulas and general ratios 
are useful only as points of departure for 
preliminary estimates. There is a need to 
take 


range and kinds of functions, availability 


into consideration such factors as 
of other pupil personnel services workers, 
the extent of educational provisions for 
exceptional children and certain conditions 
of employment. Assuming that the final 
estimate of the number of school psycholo- 
gists needed is a good one, the services of 
the school psychologist will be useful to 
that 


supported by school administrators, teach- 


the extent they are understood and 


ers and all others who are interested in 


improving teaching, learning and_ pupil 


adjustment in the educational setting. 
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Accelerated Americanization Program 


Immigration service, Armed Forces and Education 


Department cooperate on project to expedite 


naturalization of foreign-born dependent; 





FOREIGN-BORN BRIDES: Of the 13 persons who became citizens at the first Americaniza- 
tion ceremony held on an Air Force base, 12 were Air Force brides. Shown with four of these 
newly naturalized American citizens are Col. George Von Arb and Judge Felix J. Aulisi. 


FPAWELVE ATTRACTIVE BRIDES FROM CHINA, 

England, Germany and Japan recently 
became citizens of the United States in what 
is probably the first naturalization cere- 
mony ever to be conducted on a U.S. Air 
Force Base. This ~ first.” at Plattsburgh 
Air Force Base (SAC), Plattsburgh, was 
piloted by Colonel William B. King, dis- 
trict director of the Buffalo Office of the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, and served as the beginning of a series 
of Americanization offerings cooperatively 
conducted throughout the State by that 


service. the armed services and the Bureau 


of Adult Education of the State Education 
Department. 

This program emanated from nationwide 
directives from the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service and the Department of 
Defense in Washington, D.C.. 


special attention to assisting foreign-born 


requesting 


dependents of armed services personnel to 
become naturalized as quickly as possible. 

Angelica Cass. associate in Americaniza- 
tion for the Bureau of Adult Education. 
was invited to accompany a representative 
of the immigration service to visit some of 


the larger bases. 
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Plattsburgh Air Force Base was found 
to have 183 foreign-born wives of airmen 
who were subject to transfer anywhere in 
the world at short notice. In order to ex- 
pedite preparation for citizenship, it was 
proposed that a school be set up on the 
base. Classroom facilities were provided 
through the cooperation of the base com- 
mander, Colonel George Von Arb, and the 
education officer, Captain Nicholas Sabano- 
vich. Supervising Principal and Director 
of Adult Education James Hutchinson and 
the president of the Board of Education of 
the Peru Central School District, Roger 
Forrence, agreed to provide teachers and 
to supervise the program. Federal text- 
books were supplied by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

Miss Cass and Herbert Mayne. Bu- 
reau associates in curriculum, were re- 
quested to assist in setting up a program 
and in getting it under way. An Ameri- 
canization coordinator was appointed, and 


he and several prospective teachers were 
trained for this special type of adult edu- 
cation in a three-day workshop conducted 
by Miss Cass on the base and at the Peru 
High School. 

The final step in naturalization for the 
first group, administering the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States, was conducted 
on the base in the North Star Service Club. 
Supreme Court Judge Felix J. Aulisi set 
up his court in the service club; the base 
color guard advanced the colors, and 12 
wives and one lone airman became citizens 
of the United States. Special certificates 
were presented by the base commander to 
those who had attended the classes. 

Welcoming the new citizens, Judge Aulisi 
urged them “ to consider that along with the 
privileges that we enjoy as Americans go 
responsibilities" and reminded them, 
* Being a real American is more a matte! 
of heart and mind and spirit than it is of 


being in a particular geographic location.” 





NEW CITIZEN: Helmut Machete is shown receiving his certificate from Col. Von Arb as 
(left to right) Col. William B. King, U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service; Judge 
Felix J. Aulisi, and Roger Forrence of the Peru Central Board of Education look on. 
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Brief words of welcome and greeting 
were also extended to the new citizens by 
Colonel Von Arb, Captain Sabanovich, 
and Mr. Forrence. 

This program with both day and eve- 
ning classes has been in session for a couple 
Similar offerings are becoming 
State. Allen 
education at 


of months. 
available throughout the 


Welch, 


Niagara Falls, has opened additional Ameri- 


director of adult 


canization classes to serve approximately 
100 foreign-born wives of airmen at the 





Niagara Air Force Base, and Floyd 
Hopf, director of adult education at Nort 


Tonawanda, is serving other wives in exis 
ing Americanization classes conducted 
part of the regular adult education prograr 

Elsewhere in the State, plans are unde: 
way to serve the foreign-born dependents « 
personnel located at Syracuse Air For 
Station and Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome 
by the existing English and citizenship 
classes in the nearby public school adult 
education programs. 





Inservice Summer I 


Courses for elementary school teachers 
will be emphasized in this year’s program 
of summer refresher courses and school 
year inservice education for elementary 
and secondary school teachers of science 
and mathematics. 

The following higher institutions will 


offer 


teachers: 


summer institutes for elementary 


Colgate University, Teachers 
College of Columbia University, Cornell 
University, Hofstra College, Ithaca Col- 
lege, New York University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Yeshiva University. 

Courses will also be given at eight State 
University Teachers Colleges at Buffalo, 
Brockport, Cortland, Fredonia, New Paltz. 
Oneonta, Oswego and Potsdam. 

State 
Oneonta will also offer a course for ele- 


University Teachers College at 


mentary teachers in extension to be 
given at the Oneida Junior High School, 
Schenectady. 

Scholarship stipends will be given 
teachers for enrollment in Department-ap- 
proved courses. The main purpose of the 
courses is to serve as a refresher and to 
familiarize elementary school teachers with 


modern concepts that they may (1) im- 
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nstitutes Planned 


prove their own teaching and (2) serve 
as resource people to their fellow teachers. 
Faculty members of the cooperating 
college or university will teach the courses 
in mathematics and science and will advise 
and consult with the teachers who enroll. 
The courses will be specially designed to 
furnish elementary school teachers with a 
background in arithmetic or science to 
enable them more effectively to conduct 
mathematics or science instruction. 
Although the emphasis of the summer 
institutes is on elementary teachers, eight 
higher institutions have scheduled pro- 
grams for secondary teachers of science 
These institutions are: 
Hofstra College, St. 


Lawrence University, Yeshiva University 


and mathematics. 
Canisius College, 
and the State University Teachers Colleges 


at Cortland, New Paltz, Oswego and 


Plattsburgh. 





Superintendents To Meet 

The annual fall conference of the New 
York State Council of City and Village 
Superintendents will be held at Saranac 
Inn September 19-22. 
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Marcaret A. Levis 
Education Research Aide 


1) JAMES B. CONANTS REPORT, The 
American High School Today', has 
raised many questions concerning the ade- 


quacy of secondary education. Certain 
standards for a comprehensive program 
and services are suggested in this report. 
which was discussed in the April 1959 issue 


of the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


4n Adequate High School 


The Conant report states the need for 
general education benefiting all students 
with each secondary school providing a 
comprehensive program. This means that 
there must be basic instruction in English 
composition and social studies. courses 
geared to the achievement level of all stu- 
dents, elective programs in vocational and 
special talent fields such as art and music 
for those students who plan to work after 
high school graduation and sufficient course 
offerings with depth for the academically 
talented students who plan to enter college. 
Other features of an adequate high school 


include counseling. “intergroup action ” 





through the homeroom and student coun- 
cil, individualized programs rather than a 
strict “track” system and summer school 
both for students who wish to take elective 
work and those who repeat a subject. 

Dr. Conant feels that one of the major 
deterrents to an adequate secondary pro- 
gram is that there are far too many small 


high schools. He says that in order to 
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Minimum High School Size Discussed 


' Conant, James B. The American High School Today. 





Conant report advocates 1,000 pupils; Regents 


consider 700 a satisfactory enrollment; 


many schools fall short of goal 


provide an education fitted to the needs of 
each individual pupil there must be at least 
100 students in the 12th grade graduating 
class. In order to achieve this number there 
need to be 1,000 students in grades 7-12. 

The New York State Board of Regents 
in its long-term program of school district 
reorganization settled upon 700 pupils in 
erades 7-12 as a minimum satisfactory en- 
It should be noted that the Re- 
gents were not thinking in terms of a fully 


rollment. 


contained, comprehensive high — school. 
Their studies showed that highly specialized 
educational programs and some pupil serv- 
ices cannot be provided in a local unit of 
700 pupils, or 1,000 pupils, with efficiency 
and economy. Their plan included the pro- 
vision of specialized programs and services 
through the cooperative action of groups of 
schools working through such agencies as 
cooperative boards of education or county 
vocational education and extension boards 
and through the establishment of area voca- 
tional schools. The possible arrangements 
include both carrying the service to the 
pupil through itinerant personnel and 
carrying the pupil to the service. as when 
individual schools offer selected vocational 
programs and pupils are “ exchanged ~ for 
part of the schoolday. Through these ar- 
rangements, many pupils are receiving in- 
that 


schools could not have provided through 


struction and_ services their local 


their own resources. 


New York. MeGraw-Hill. 1959 
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There has been a tendency to provide 
special high schools in the urban centers 
rather than having a comprehensive pro- 
gram in each school. It is felt that more 
special services and programs can be pro- 
vided where students with like abilities and 
aspirations are housed together. Thus, 
New York State is not committed to the 
comprehensive 


program as Dr. Conant 


views it. 


Vew York State High Schools 

At the beginning of the 1958-59 school 
year there were 1.373 school districts in 
New York State. of which 681 provided 
approved programs through grade 12. 
Whether one takes the firm 1,000-pupil 
minimum of the Conant report, or the more 
flexibly stated 700-pupil minimum accepted 
in New York State district planning. the 
greater number of the high school districts 
of the State are still too small as regards 
number of The 
chart shows that three-fourths of the dis- 
tricts have fewer than 1,000, and two-thirds 


pupils. accompanying 


have fewer than 700 secondary pupils. 


New York State School Districts 
With Approved Programs, Grades 7-i2 


By Secondory Enrollment 














? 
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There are still. in the State, 25 districts with 


full high school programs and fewer than 
About a third of 


the districts fail to meet the State’s desired 


100 secondary pupils. 


minimum by half or more. 

Size of high school obviously is not 
always a matter of free choice. Under 
given conditions it must be a compromise 
between what is wanted in terms of ade- 
quacy and efficiency and what can be had 
in terms of geography and sparsity of popu- 
lation. As an outstanding example of this. 
Hamilton County with an area of 1,747 
square miles has only 370 secondary pupils. 
housed at present, incidentally, in four high 
schools. Nevertheless, the presence of so 
large a number of small high school dis- 
tricts points up the need for continued effort 
in the direction of providing adequate edu- 
cational programs in the more sparsely 
settled areas of the State by (1) carrying 
the centralization program to completion. 
centralizations to 


(2) combining small 


make more efficient units and (3) strength- 
ening and extending cooperative and area 


programs in the State. 





Editorial Assistant Named 

Mrs. Marguerite O. McLaughlin re- 
ceived a permanent appointment as edi- 
torial assistant in the Bureau of Publica- 
May 7. 


Education Department in July 1955, serv- 


tions effective She came to the 
ing in an editorial capacity in the Bureau. 

Previously she had taught English and 
French at Walden High School. 
Central School Ravena-Coeymans- 
Selkirk Central School. 

A graduate of Russell Sage College. 
Troy, Mrs. McLaughlin has done graduate 
work at The Catholic Wash- 


ington, D. C. and St. Lawrence University. 


Peru 


and 


University, 
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Pupils Baffle Television Panel 


New Jersey sixth graders learn to play musical instruments 


from Regents project telecasts: meet instructor 


for first time on Garry Moore show 





PUPILS’ SECRET 


| ive ESTIMATED 40 MILLION PERSONS 
watching the television program, “ I’ve 
Got a Secret.” on April 15 saw Garry 
Moore present a group of sixth grade pupils 
from Kearny, N.J.. who played musical 
instruments which they learned to play by 
watching a 20-minute weekly program in 
the Regents Educational Television Series 
on channel 11 from New York City. 

The secret which the 28 boys and girls 
shared with the audience. but which the 
panel consisting of Kathryn Grayson, Betsy 
Palmer, Bill Cullen and Henry Morgan 


failed to guess, was that the young per- 
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learning to play tonettes by television without meeting instructor 
stumped panel consisting of Bill Cullen, Kathryn Grayson, Henry Morgan and Betsy Palmer. 


formers had never personally met their in 
structor. Richard Berg. The introduction 
was made during the show. Following the 
introduction the group played several addi- 
tonettes. led by 


Mrs. Doris Jack- 


son. and proved bevond a doubt that they 


tional selections on their 


their classroom teacher. 


had acquired considerable skill and profi- 
ciency through participation in the tele- 
vision classes. 

Mr. Berg’s classes in elementary musi 
have been scheduled on Mondays. Wednes- 
days 1:30 to 1:50 


Mondays were for grades 5 and 6. Wednes- 


and Fridays at p.m. 


OO 
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edu- 
cational aspects of television with Garry Moore. 


discusses 


TV TEACHER Richard Berg 


days for grades 3 and 4 and Fridays for 
grades 1 and 2. Lessons giving instruction 
on the tonettes were presented during No- 
vember and December. One review lesson 
was given in February. Mr. Berg is direc- 
tor of music in the Yonkers schools. 

In a letter to Joseph G. Saetveit. super- 
visor of music for the Education Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Jackson said of the instruction: 
“Each Monday, 58 sixth graders watched 
Mr. Berg’s television program. He in- 
structed them in the fundamentals of the 
tonette and the flutophone. From these 
beginnings we have practiced and studied 
very hard so that we can now play many 
two-part selections. They purchased their 
own instruments.” 

Mrs. Jackson also stated that the group 
had received high commendation for their 
television performance from school officials, 
parents, the area press, former pupils and 
The class made a scrapbook of 
letters of 
gratulation and other mementos for ex- 
hibition at Parents’ Night early in May. 


townsmen. 


clippings, photographs, con- 


o 
oO 
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Staff Changes Announced 
Recent staff changes in the Education 


Department include: 


DonaLp L. CoLuins received a perma 
nent promotion as principal _ scientist 
(biology) effective April 9. 

E. Victor Boyp was permanently ap 
pointed as assistant in education guidance 
effective April 23. 

Antuony J. CAPUANO was permanently 
promoted as associate in school financial 
aid effective April 28. 

Artuur F. Jones and Morris L. 
SHAPIRO received permanent promotions 
as associates in school business manage- 


ment effective May 7. 





Redistrict County 

Following the resignation of Earl L. 
Asselstine, district superintendent of the 
second supervisory district of Onondaga 
County. the number of supervisory districts 
in that county has been reduced from three 
to two effective May 1, 1959. They are: 

First district: Towns of Cicero, Clay. 
DeWitt. Fabius, Lafayette, Manlius, Onon- 
daga, Otisco, Pompey. Tully: District Su- 
perintendent De Alton Smith, Manlius. 


Second district: Towns of Camillus. El- 


bridge. Geddes, Lysander, Marcellus. 
Salina, Skaneateles, Spafford. Van Buren: 
District Superintendent De Villo Sloan. 


Elbridge. 





School Name Changed 

The Board of Regents at its May meeting 
approved the change of name of Warsaw 
High School to Warsaw Central School. 
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Health and Safety Council Vital 


Goal is development of an effective health and safety 


program for pupils, faculty members, administrators 


and other personnel under the council’s authority 


Joun L. House 
{ssistant in School Health Education 


A HEALTH AND SAFETY COUNCIL ASSISTS 
the school administrator and faculty 
by identifying health and safety needs, rec- 
ommending solutions and enlisting individ- 
ual and group participation and coopera- 
tion in health and safety activities in the 
school. The administrator may use this 
council as a source of information relative 
to proposed school health and _ safety 
policies. 

There are various types of health and 
safety councils. The needs of the school 
or school district may dictate the type of 
council most appropriate to meet the needs. 
The types of councils are: 

1. School Health and Safety Council 

composed of administrators and fac- 

ulty members of one school 

2. School District Health and Safety 
Council composed of representatives 
from each school in the district 

3. School-Community Health and Safety 
Council composed of representatives 
from the school and community 

1. Student Health and Safety Council 
composed of responsible pupils with 
a faculty adviser 


~ 


Regardless of the type of council devel- 
oped all have one goal in common — the 
development of an effective health and 
safety program for all pupils. faculty mem- 
bers. administrators and nonteaching per- 


sonnel under the council’s authority. 
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The specific objectives of health and 
safety councils vary. However, general ob- 
jectives suggested for most school districts 
by the New York State Council on Health 
Teaching in its pamphlet School Health 
Councils: (Bulletin No. 1) are: 

1. Coordinate the present total health 
program. 

Find and study problems in the health 


No 


area. 

3. Suggest solution for problems. 

1. Assist staff members in the solving of 
problems. 

5. Initiate a program looking toward 
the professional growth of staff mem- 
bers in the field of health education. 


Some of the areas of health and safety 
the council may consider are the evalua- 
tion of teaching materials, inservice educa- 
tion programs in health and safety, cur- 
riculum development, the school lunch 
program and special studies in health in- 
struction, health service and _ healthful 


school environment. 


Council Membership Varied 

It is recognized that all school personnel 
have a responsibility for the health and 
safeiv of any student or adult who may be 
in the school. Because of their specific in- 
terests or training. certain persons may be 
members of the council and serve as a 


nucleus for any succeeding council. The 
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membership should be flexible so that a 
member may feel free to send a substitute 
if he or she cannot attend a meeting. Some 
provision should be made for the rotation 
of members to prevent the feeling of the 
council being a “closed shop.” Outside 
consultants with special training should be 
invited to participate in council meetings 
when there is a need for such assistance. 
The council membership should be made up 
health 


administration. 


of representatives from service. 
health 


ing maintenance. physical education and 


instruction, build- 
guidance. and should also include class- 
room teachers. members of the board of 
education and of parent groups and other 
vitally interested persons. 

The 1957 


ports to the Division of Health, Physical 


58 school district annual re- 


Education and Recreation of the State Edu- 
cation Department show a 12 percent in- 
crease in health and safety councils since 
1954-55. This results in a total of 254 
existing health and safety councils repre- 
senting 131 different school districts. 
Huntington School District No. 3 points 
with just pride to the accomplishments of 
Due to 
the implementation of the council’s recom- 
mendations by the Board of Education all 


its District and Safety Council. 


pupils enrolled in driver education classes 
must have their vision tested before par- 
ticipating in this activity; annual chest 
X-rays must be done on all teaching. cafe- 
teria and maintenance personnel: an over- 
all accident insurance plan is provided for 
the pupils at a rate that can be afforded by 
all: a first aid course is given under coun- 
cil supervision to teachers, secretaries and 
clerical assistants: a full-time psychologist 
handles pupils who because of emotional 
conflicts are doing poorly or are behavior 
problems; a full-time speech therapist aids 
pupils with speech defects; all cafeteria 
workers must receive a thorough medical 
examination annually before the beginning 
of the school year: and an Advisory Board 
for Handicapped Children, which assists 
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EXHIBIT prepared by primary grades stresses 
the various factors in promoting good health. 


principals in the proper program place- 
ment of handicapped children, has been 
established. 

Two important objectives of the School 
District Health and Safety Council at Horse- 
heads are (a) to study health problems 
and offer Board 


of Education for its consideration and (b) 


recommendations to the 


to formulate ideas, furnish inspiration and 
give support for various health projects. 

It is reported that the use of “ Health 
Fairs 
with all phases of the district health pro- 
gram has vastly stimulated interest within 


by this council to acquaint parents 


the district and in addition has created 


much interest in neighboring communities. 

A “ Health Fair ” 
the five elementary schools. 
sisted of an explanation of the school lunch 


was held in each of 
The fairs con- 


program and a supper patterned after a 
Type A school lunch, pupil exhibits related 
to health and safety, professional exhibits 
from public and private health agencies and 
health and safety exhibits from various de- 
partments within the school district. 

The utilization of the abilities included 
on a health and safety council has proved 
to be valuable for the schools having a coun- 
cil. The scope of the delegated responsibili- 
ties of the council is limited only by the 
degree of interest, enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion of those associated with it. 
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Summer Driver Education Courses 


State University College for Teachers at 
Albanv has scheduled two driver education 
ourses The first is a 


workshop in the teaching of driver educa- 


for this summer. 


tion (basic course) to be held August 3-21: 
the second is a workshop in problems in the 
administration and teaching of driver edu- 
cation and traffic safety (advanced course ) 
which will be held August 10-21. 

lhe basic course will dea! with qualifica- 
tions for driving. behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion, psychophysical tests, road tests in 
traffic, exercises for developing skill, prob- 
lems of fitting driver education into the 
daily program of schools, equipment. costs 
and liabilities involved. 

Admission to this workshop is open to 
teachers and school administrators who 
hold valid teaching certificates for second- 
ary grades or statements of eligibility for 
such certificates, and students in training 


for such certificates. 


The advanced course is designed to en- 
able teachers now engaged in driver educa- 
tion to extend their competence for teaching 
or to prepare for promotion or advancement 
into supervisory or administrative positions 
It will deal with the 


evaluation of present driver education prac- 


in driver education. 


tices and programs in the light of rapidly 
developing principles and policies in the 
field. 

Admission to this workshop is open only 
to teachers or administrators who have 
completed a basic instructor's course in 
driver education and who have had actual 
teaching experience as employed instructors 
in driver education. 

\ limited number of scholarships is avail- 
able for the courses. Further information 
on both courses and scholarships may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Business Office. 
State University College for 


Albany 3. 


Teacher Ss, 





Attends Nursing Conferences 
Dorothy C. Tipple, associate in school 
nursing. Bureau of Health Service. served 
as an official delegate of the American 
School Health Association at the 
National Conference on World Health held 
in Washington, D.C., in May. 
by the National Citizens Committee for the 


second 
Sponsored 


World Health Organization, the conference 
brought together leaders in Congress and 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and representatives of organiza- 
tions and industrial companies interested in 
Milton 


S. Eisenhower, president of Johns Hopkins 


health and international relations. 


University, served as program chairman. 
Miss Tipple also participated in the bien- 

nial convention of the National League for 

Nursing held in Philadelphia in May. 
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Staff Member Honored 


Mrs. Rosa Rudami Fox. field representa- 
tive for intercultural education in the Bu- 
reau of Adult Education. received the 
AMITA award at a dinner held by AMITA, 
at the Biltmore Hotel. New York City. 
1959, for her 


work in the field of education. 


Inc.. 
on April 18, outstanding 
AMITA, Inc., an organization composed 


of American women of Italian ancestry. 
presents the award to outstanding women of 
achievement in the professions, education, 
government, entertainment. the arts and 
other fields of endeavor. 

In her work with the Bureau. Mrs. Fox 
has provided counsel for school and commu- 
nity integration problems. Currently she 
is assisting on problems of newcomers to 


industrial areas and migrants in farm areas. 
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Employee Training Society Chartered 


BOARD OF REGENTS AT ITS REGULAR 


’ | Vik 
monthly business meeting on May 1 


granted a five-year provisional charter 
to the Hudson-Mohawk Training Directors 
Society. Albany. 


of the corporation is to further the im- 


The primary purpose 


provement of employee training and 
employee training administration in busi- 
ness. industry and government. 

First trustees of the corporation include 
Herbert M. training 
New York State Department of Civil Serv- 


S. Sam Fratoni. project man- 


Engle. supervisor. 
ice, Albany: 
ager, job training. department of educa- 
tion, International Business Machines Cor- 


poration. Kingston: Donald L. Fenner. 
manager of employee education. Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Richard G. Hobday. 
education and training. General 
Electric Company. Schenectady: John W. 
Hopkirk. chief training section, New York 
State Health Department, Albany: John R. 
Kaiser. New York Telephone Company. 
Albany. and David E. Greelis. Institute of 


Management Affairs. Troy. 


Poughkeepsie: spe- 
| I 


cialist 


Wyckoff House Foundation 

Wyckoff House Foundation, Inc.. Brook- 
lyn. formed to acquire and restore what 
may be the oldest house in New York State. 
was granted a five-year provisional charter. 
Wyckoff House, thought to have been built 
in 1637 by order of Wouter Van Twiller. 
then Director General of the Dutch Colony 
of New Netherland, is located on Canarsie 
Lane at the juncture of Clarendon Road and 
Ralph Avenue in the section of Brooklyn 
known as Flatlands. The house, which is 
representative of early Dutch architecture, 
was occupied by Pieter Claesen Wyckoff 
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in 1655 when he took over management oj 
Pieter Stuyvesant’s estate. 

The charter of Pace College. New York. 
was amended authorizing the college to 
confer the honorary degrees of doctor of 
laws and doctor of humane letters. 

The provisional charter of Catherine Me 
Auley Junior College, Rochester. was made 
absolute. The college conducts courses of 
study for members of the religious commu 
nity of the Sisters of Mercy leading to the 
degree of associate in applied science. 

The provisional charter of Cherry Val- 
ley Historical Association, Otsego County. 


was made absolute. 


Baldwin School 


The provisional charter of Baldwin 
School. New York. was amended clarify- 
ing the purposes for which the school was 


The 


school conducts elementary and secondary 


established and was made absolute. 


instruction for boys and girls. 

\ provisional charter valid for five years 
was granted to The Historical and Museum 
Association of Poestenkill. Rensselaer 
County. 

\ three-year provisional charter was 
granted to Italy-United States 
Culture. New York. to promote an under- 


standing of the Italian language, literature 


Center of 


and culture on the part of residents of the 
United States and an understanding of the 
English language and American literature 
and culture on the part of foreign-born 
persons who are residing in the United 
States. 

JCH Nursery School of the Jewish Com- 
munity House of Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 
was granted a provisional charter valid for 


five years. 
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The Morningside Junior Library, New 
York, was granted a five-year provisional 
charter. The organization was formed to 
provide library services for children and 
young people in the Morningside Heights 
area of New York City. 

The Nassau Library System, Hempstead, 
granted a five-year 


This is the sixth co- 


Nassau County, was 
provisional charter. 
operative library system to be formed in 
the State under the provisions of the Edu- 
cation Law enacted in April 1958. 

The Academy of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Jamaica, Queens County, was granted a five- 
year provisional charter. 

Transfer of the properties of Cornwall- 
on-Hudson Public Library, which had re- 
ceived its support from former Union Free 
School District No. 
Orange County, and of Cornwall Public 


1. Town of Cornwall. 


Library. which had received its support 
Free School District 


No. 5, Town of Cornwall, Orange County. 


from former Union 
to Cornwall Public Library (central school 
district library) was approved and the char- 
ters of the two former union free school dis- 
trict libraries were canceled. An absolute 
charter was granted to Cornwall Public 
Library which is to serve Central School 
District No. 1 of the Towns of Cornwall. 


New Windsor Woodbury, 


County. The two former union free school 


and Orange 


districts are now part of this centralization. 





Admitted to University 

The 
May | schools to 
The University of the State of New York 
on a five-year basis beginning September 
1958: Elmont Memorial High School. six- 
year Floral Park Memorial 
High School, six-year high school; H. Frank 


meeting 


Board of Regents at its 


admitted the following 


high school: 


Carey High School, Franklin Square, six- 
vear high school; The Highland School, 
Jamaica, four-year high school: New Hyde 
Park Memorial High School, six-year high 
Woodhull School, 


Hollis, four-year high school: Niskayuna 


school: Preparatory 
Senior High School. three-year high school: 
Seaford High School. Six- 


year high school; Bethlehem Central Junio 


Junior-Senior 


High School. Delmar: Garden City Junio 
High School, and Alva T. 


High School. Elmont. 


Stanforth Junio 





Regulations Amended 

The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
May 1 approved an amendment to the Regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of Education 
relating to the Regents Scholarship Pro- 
gram which extends eligibility for Regents 


scholarships to accelerated students. 





Bond Issue Approved 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
May 1 approved a bond issue totaling 
$1,449,000 for Union Free School District 
No. 13, Suffolk 


County (South Huntington), to construct 


Town of Huntington, 


and equip addition to present central school 


building, $886,000, and to reconstruct 
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and equip the present central school build- 
ing at a cost of $563,000. 

The Regents must approve propositions 
for bond issues for school improvements 
in districts where the cost would bring the 
bonded indebtedness above 10 percent of 


the district’s real property value. 
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Board Makes Appointments 

The Board of Regents approved several 
reappointments and an appointment to 
State boards and committees at its meeting 
May 1. 

William P. New York, 
appointed to the Board of Examiners of 
Certified Public 
five years beginning April 18. 1959. 


Anthony Falls 


High School. was appointed to the Regents 


Stowe. was re- 


Accountants for a term of 


Caccamo, Wappingers 
Question Committee for Art for a term of 
one year beginning April 1, 1959, succeed- 
ing John Galucci, Glens Falls High School. 
Abraham Siegel, Charles Evans Hughes 
High School, New York, was reappointed 
to the Regents Question Committee for Ad- 
vertising and Industrial Design for a term 
of one year beginning January 1, 1959. 
William C. Warren, Jr.. Buffalo. 
John B. Johnson, Watertown, were reap- 
Authority 


for terms of three years beginning July 1. 


and 


pointed to the State Dormitory 





To Tour Medical Schools 


Chancellor John F. Brosnan of the Board 


of Regents named Regent Dominick | 
Maurillo of Brooklyn as chairman of 

three-man committee to inspect four medi- 
cal schools in Belgium from May 20 to 
June 3. Other members of the committee. 
who visited Belgium as guests of the Bel 
gian Government. are Dr. Stiles D. Ezell. 
of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners. and Dr. Donald G. Anderson 
dean of the Medical School. University of 


Rochester. 


Secretary 





Dropped from Roll 

Edgewood Park School for Girls. Briar- 
cliff Manor. which has been closed since 
1954, was dropped from the roll of regis- 
Board of 


tered secondary schools by the 


Regents at its May meeting. 





Intensive Teacher ‘Training Offered 


The Education Department. in coopera- 
tion State of New 


York and certain private higher institutions 


with the University 
throughout the State. sponsors an intensive 
training program for college graduates who 
wish to become elementary or secondary 
school teachers but have not had _ profes- 
sional courses in education. 

The total program consists of a minimum 
of four summer sessions of professional 
courses within a_ five-year 


and general 


period. Courses in this program are of 
graduate level and are acceptable, at the 
discretion of the institution, toward satis- 
fying requirements for the master’s degree. 
The completion of the 30 semester hours 


of study in the program may be accepted by 
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boards of education as satisfying the fifth 
year study requirement specified by law for 
the $300 automatic salary increment. 


\ college eraduate completing the first 
session of intensive teacher training is 
eligible for a provisional certificate to teach 
and may accept employment as a teacher in 
the State’s public schools. The provisional 
certificate is valid for five years as long as 
the candidate remains in the program or 
until completion of the program, when he 
is eligible for a permanent certificate. 

For additional information contained in 


the Department publication, Summer Pro- 


grams in Teacher Education, write to Bu- 


reau of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion, State Education Department, Albany. 
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Teachers Develop Curriculum Aids 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 


HE 
| tion 


tional curriculum development projects to 


recently conducted four voca- 
provide teaching aids in vocational agricul- 
ture education. Bureau personnel worked 
with a number of agricultural teachers 
throughout the State on problems of leader- 
ship training activities and programs, agri- 
cultural advisory board services to local 
communities, instruction for agricultural 
vocations related to farming and prepara- 
tion and use of visual aids materials. 

John O. Sanders, associate in agricul- 
tural education. directed a workshop at 
Wellsville Central School at which a com- 


mittee of agricultural teachers served as 


peeeheeace? 


sebtar 


York 


Future Farmer Leadership Training Manual 


consultants in the revision of the Neu 


prepared in 1956. Committee members in- 
cluded Julian Carter. Wellsville: Henry Me- 
Rushville: Donald 


Gainesville. and David Rice. Genoa. 


Dougal. Robinson. 

Material for a brochure on the organiza- 
tion, responsibilities and working proce- 
dures of agricultural advisory boards was 
developed at a workshop held at Port Byron 
Central School under the leadership ol 
Ernest F. 


education. 


Nohle. associate in agricultural 

Agricultural teachers serving 
as consultants were Joseph Dermody. Elba: 
Roy Waldrop. Yorkville: Frank Wolff, 


Corning: William Moder, Dansville. and 





WORKSHOP SESSION: Consultant committee for the development of vocational curricu- 


lum materials met recently at Port Byron Central School. 


Shown, left to right, are Joseph 


Dermody, Elba; Roy Waldrop, Yorkville; Carl Stevens, Port Byron; Frank Wolff, Corning, 
and William Moder, Dansville (all teachers of vocational agriculture) talking with Ernest 
Nohle, associate in agricultural education, Education Department, Albany 
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Carl Stevens. Port Byron. The brochure 
is intended as a guide for school adminis- 
trators, teachers of agriculture. boards of 
education and consulting groups represent- 
ing agricultural interest in developing and 
conducting the agricultural program. 

In line with recent estimates, reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education, indi- 
cating that 24 percent of those gainfully 
employed in the United States are engaged 


in work related to farming. a workshop 
was held dealing with guidance. training 
and curriculum development in this area. 
Led by Everett C. 


agricultural education, the committee of 


Lattimer. associate in 


agricultural teachers which met in Albany 





to discuss preparation of pupils for posi 


tions in agricultural vocations related t 
farming included Stanley Oakes. 
Robert Wallkill: Ross 


Virgil. and Paul Emerling, Springville. 


Elnora: 
Peterson. Ames 

For the visual aids project Dr. Harold 
L. Noakes. associate in agricultural educa 
tion. completed arrangements for taking 
pictures and developing sketches for a 
visual aids bulletin on agricultural educa 
tion. 

\cricultural teachers who acted as con- 
sultants for this project included James 
Valley: Edwin Russell. Heu- 
velton: John Smith. Morristown: Elliott 
Johnson. Phelps. and John Keller, Perry. 


Rose. Cherry 





Psychologists Assist 


SYCHOLOGISTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
New York State can assist in increas- 
ing quality and decreasing the cost of edu- 
cation, Dr. Joseph R. Sanders, Secretary of 
the State Board of Examiners of Psycholo- 
gists, reported to the annual meeting of the 
New York State Psychological Association 
held at Ellenville in May. 
Dr. Sanders stated: 

Our study of the over 2,000 applica- 
tions of persons who have thus far been 
granted a certificate as psychologist in 
New York State reveals an emerging pat- 
tern of the professional psychologist as 
an applied scientist specializing in the 
field of human behavior. Thus far, his 
efforts have been concentrated most heav- 
ily in the field of mental health where he 
has served as a practitioner and as the 
research-oriented member of teams of 
psychiatrists, social workers and psy- 
chologists. 

Psychologists in New York State have 
had the exhilarating experience of seeing 
research in mental health pay off in dra- 
matic reversals in the admission and dis- 
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charge rates of mental hospitals and 
clinics. In ever-increasing numbers, they 
are now applying their research orienta- 
tion to problems of the Nation’s schools 
which, at all levels. are faced with ac- 
celerating enrollments but no comparable 
increase in sources of revenue or teaching 
personnel. 





Elementary Principals Workshop 

Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
the Third 
rogram to 
Platts- 
burgh under the sponsorship of the New 
York State 
School Principals and the State University 
Teachers College at Plattsburgh. Courses 
will be offered in administration, curricu- 


will serve as consultant for 
Annual Summer Leadership P 


28 at 


be held from August 17 to 
Association of Elementary 
lum, community relations and supervision. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 





Problems of Handicapped Discussed 


Q) LECTED REHABILITATION COUNSELORS 
~J of the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation of the State Education Depart- 
ment met recently with representatives from 
Schenectady industry to discuss the prob- 
lems facing industry in the employment of 
the handicapped. The Conference on Occu- 
pations and Occupational Selection. held in 
Schenectady, was attended by 62 staff mem- 
bers of the Division from its 12 offices. rep- 
presentatives of the State Department of 
Welfare’s 
service for the blind. staff members of the 
New York State Employment Service. repre- 
sentatives from Sunny View Rehabilitation 
New York Orthopedic 


Hospital. Schenectady }. the coordinator of 


Social vocational rehabilitation 


Center (Eastern 
the vocational rehabilitation counseling cur- 
riculum of Hunter College. New York City. 
and several employees from the personnel 
departments of the various divisions of the 
General Electric plant in Schenectady. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in co- 
operation with the Schenectady Chamber of 
Commerce and the General Electric Com- 
Marion E. Martin. field and train- 
ing supervisor of the Division of Voca- 
Rehabilitation. 


the sessions, and John Cummings. Assistant 


pany. 


tional was coordinator of 
Director. acted as conference chairman. 
The principal speakers during the ses- 
sions were Adrian Levy. Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Rehabilitation. State 
Education Department, who opened the 
conference with a description of its purpose 
and objectives and discussed the importance 
of industry-public agency cooperation for 
vocational rehabilitation of the  handi- 
capped; Henry Viscardi of Abilities, Inc.. 
Long Island. and his associates. Dr. Henry 


Yuker and Raymond Leizer. who presented 
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the role of this firm. which hires handi- 
capped persons only. as a demonstration of 
the employability of the severely handi- 


capped in competitive situations: Janet 


Pinner. director of selective placement, 
New York State Employment Service. who 
spoke on “ Viewing Jobs for the Handi- 
capped ~: Norman Dam, manager of plant 
engineering of General Electric and chair- 
Committee of the 


man of the Industrial 


Schenectady Chamber of Commerce. who 


discussed factors considered by industry 


in placing the handicapped: Dr. Sam 
Burnett. medical director of General Elec- 
tric. who discussed the role of the indus- 
trial physician and, from the medical point 
of view. the policy of the Schenectady plant 
with regard to employing the disabled: and 
Dr. Roy Fugal. consultant on employee rela- 
tions for General Electric. who presented 
the philosophy and practice in regard to 
employment of the handicapped by Gen- 
eral Electric. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
was the opportunity offered to the partici- 
pants to observe and discuss jobs at several 
plants in Schenectady with the specific pur- 
pose of viewing a variety of occupations. 
Cooperating in these visits were Alco Prod- 
ucts, Inc.. General Ice Cream Company. 
Mica Insulator Company, Tasko Machining 
and Welding Company. General Tool Manu- 
facturing and General Electric. 

The conference was effective in provid- 
ing the participants with a better under- 
standing of the problems faced by em- 
ployers hiring the handicapped. Em- 
ployers gained a clear understanding of 
the work of public agencies charged with 
the responsibility of rehabilitating the 
handicapped and assisting in their adjust- 


ment to the world of work. 





STATE MUSEUM 








Research Honorariums Awarded 


State Museum and Science Service makes public 


the names of 11 successful applicants 


— YOUNG SCIENTISTS HAVE BEEN 
recipients of 1959 Graduate Student 
Honorariums by the State Education De- 
partment to undertake original research on 
laboratory or field problems during this 
coming summer in New York State. 

Dr. William N. Fenton. Assistant Com- 
missioner for the State Museum and Science 
Service, made public the names of the 11 
successful applicants from a group of 38 
g This is 


the 12th year of the competition and to 


graduate students who competed. 


date over 100 such awards have been made 
by the State. 
now teaching in leading educational insti- 


Many previous winners are 
tutions all over the country. 


{reas of Research 


In this research each suc- 


cessful applicant selects his own problem 


program 


and is sponsored by a professor in his uni- 
versity with the work of each recipient su- 
pervised by a regular State scientist. Areas 
of research are limited to those fields in 
which the State Museum and Science Serv- 
ice has programs: anthropology, biology 
(specifically botany, entomology and zool- 
ogy) and geology, including paleontology. 

None of the 11 awards this year repre- 
sents renewals of grants made in 1958. 
Four of the six awards in geology are for 
geologic mapping and related fieldwork. 
One is a survey of mineral resources in cen- 
tral New York; another is an investigation 


of the earth’s deeper structure beneath the 
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Adirondacks. One award to a Cornell Uni 
versity botanist is for work on Long Island, 
while a Syracuse University zoologist will 
study stream pollution in central New York. 
Two awards in anthropology to Columbia 
University students inaugurate a systematic 
study of materials of Iroquois arts and in- 
dustries which are scattered in museum col- 
lections in this country and abroad. 





Forestry Congress Slated 

Victor H. Cahalane, 
of the State Museum, is a member of the 
program committee for the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., from August 29 to September 10. 
Education and world forestry is one of the 


Assistant Director 


topics scheduled for discussion by the in- 
ternational gathering of foresters, educators 
and scientists. Dean Hardy L. Shirley of 
the College of Forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity is chairman of the program committee. 





Office for Staff Member 

Myra deH. Woodruff, Chief, Bureau of 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
has been reappointed to the chairmanship 
of the United States National Committee 
for Childhood Education. 
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Alert or Take Cover 


CIVIL DEFENSE 





Signals 


In civil defense exercise held April 17, it was 


found that these signals were misunderstood 


by 


Raymonp R. Hunrer 
Coordinator of Civil Defense for 
Schools 


ALERT SIGNAL 


A steady blast 


—— 


of 3 


horns or similar devices. 


to 5 minutes on sirens. whistles. 


a large segment of our population 


TAKE COVER SIGNAL 


Wailing tone 


PRADA 00 0000 000000000000 


or short blasts 


I 


for 3 minutes on sirens, whistles, horns 


or similar devices. 





New York 


State participated with the Federal Gov- 


The civil defense forces in 
ernment and with other States in April in 
“Operation Alert 1959,” a National Civil 
Defense training exercise. In the Empire 
State the New York State Civil 
Commission has already completed a com- 


Defense 


prehensive and detailed survival plan. 
Reviewed in terms of this plan New York’s 
participation in “Operation Alert” was 
very successful. 

At 11:30 a.m. on April 17, the first day 
of the the 
signal was sounded over most of New York 


State. 


exercise, civil defense alert 


At 1:30 p.m. the take cover signal 
was sounded. In spite of frequent and 


repeated information concerning these 
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signals they were misunderstood by a 
large segment of our population. These 
signals are illustrated above. 

THESE PUBLIC WARNING signals could 
mean life or death to millions of Americans 
if the Nation were attacked. The “Alert 


signal on sirens or whistles means take action 
as directed by local government, an attack is 
probable. The “Take Cover” signal means 
take cover, an attack is imminent. In such 
emergencies, you should seek the best avail- 


able shelter immediately, preferably in a 
basement or underground. Some protection 
can be gained by lying flat in an interior 


ground floor room, on the floor of an automo- 
bile or in a ditch. 

The public civil defense sirens have 
vital meaning! The one commands us to 
listen for emergency information (640 or 
1240 dial) the 


means seek shelter! 


on your radio other 
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English Teachers Meet in Workshop 


Improving instruction in English was the 
theme of the workshop for secondary school 
teachers of English and speech. school li- 
brarians. reading consultants and adminis- 
trative officers held on May 18, under the 
sponsorship of the State Education Depart- 
ment and the Hudson Falls Central School. 
Representatives from Warren and Washing- 
ton Counties and the first and second su- 
pervisory districts of Saratoga County par- 
ticipated in the workshop. 

Groups met to discuss the following 
topics: library and reading guidance. plan- 
ning units for junior high school English. 
planning units for senior high school Eng- 
lish, teaching and rating composition. teach- 
ing reading skills. teaching speaking and 
listening. The dinner speaker, Dr. James 


Cochrane, associate professor of education. 


State University College for Teachers at 
Albany. discussed “New Techniques in 
Teaching Grammar.” 

Chairmen and consultants for the work 
shop sessions included: Harry E. Gross and 
Velma H. Bloomer. Hudson Falls Central 
School: Hilda E. Hayes and Muriel R. 
Stark. Glens Falls High School: Mary 
Renaud. Glens Falls Junior High School: 
Olive W. Central 


Noteman. Cambridge 


School: Raymond Laurita. Bolton Central 
School: Coolidge Copeland. Argyle Central 
School: Emily Weaver, Greenwich Central 
School: Louise Waite. Whitehall High 
School: Leon H. Sparling. South Glens 


Falls Central School: and Carl J. Freuden- 
reich. Dr. Elnora D. Robert B. 
Carruthers, Anna Clark Kennedy and Janet 


Carrino. 


M. Lewis of the Education Department staff. 





Junior High Program To Be Studied 


Techniques of administering the junior 
high school program will be the theme for a 
junior high school workshop at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, August 9-14. Spon- 
sored by the New York State Association of 
Secondary School Principals. the workshop 
has been approved for two hours of in- 
service credit by the Education Department. 

Leader of the workshop will be Dr. 
James W. Carrington, director, Labora- 
tory Schools. Illinois Normal 
Normal, Ill. Dr. Mauritz Johnson, State 


University College for Teachers at Albany. 


University. 
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and Harry Spencer, Floral Park, formerly 
supervisor of junior high schools in the 
Education Department, will be associated 
with Dr. Carrington as consultants. Sub- 
ject specialists from the Department will 
also be available for consultation. 

Topics for the workshop include the fol- 
lowing areas: the gifted, the slow and indif- 
ferent learner, discipline. block scheduling 
(core), remedial programs, curriculum de- 
The 


program will also permit participants to 


velopment, guidance and counseling. 
work on special interest areas and problems. 
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Summary of 1959 Education Laws 


Continued from page 374) 

terminous with an incorporated village. 
This affects only one school district ( Bronx- 
ville), which is the last remaining district 
of that category. Hereafter school board 
members in that union free school district 
will be elected in accordance with the gen- 
eral provisions applicable to the election 
members in union free 


of school board 


school districts. 

CHAPTER 708 provides a procedure for 
the annexation of an existing central school 
district or districts to another existing cen- 
tral school district. The chapter also pro- 
vides the same State aid payments in such 
case as would be involved in the case of a 
recentralization of existing central school 
districts. 


CHAPTER 749 (effective July 1, 1959) is 
a complete revision of the article dealing 
with vocational rehabilitation. This article 
deals with the rehabilitation of individuals 
who suffer from a physical or mental con- 
dition which limits the individual's activities 
or functioning in such a way as to con- 
stitute a substantial handicap to his em- 
ployment in remunerative occupation, pro- 
vided that such person be 14 years of age 
or over and be a resident of the State of 


New York. 
1959 ) 


amends section 4404 by adding new sub- 


CHapTeR 792 (effective July 1. 


division 5-a. This subdivision expressly 
requires transportation to and from special 
classes for mentally retarded children, 
whether or not there are 10 or more such 
children in the district, and for those spe- 
cial classes for the severely mentally re- 


tarded which a board of education 


may 

establish. 
CHapTerR 812 (effective July 1, 1959) 
amends subdivision 5 of section 4404, so 


as to require a district which has less than 
10 mentally retarded children, and which 
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does not maintain an approved special class 
for them, to contract with another district 
or a board of cooperative educational serv- 
ices, or a county vocational education and 
extension board. for the education of such 
children. 

CHAPTER 868 amends the various tenure 
sections (sections 1954, 2509, 2573, 3012. 
3013, 6206, not including, however, section 
3014, relating to boards of cooperative edu- 
cational services. and section 1102. subdivi- 
sion 3, relating to county vocational edu- 
cation and extension boards) so as to pro- 
vide that charges against a member of the 
teaching and supervisory staff may not be 
brought more than five years after the oc- 
currence of the alleged incompetency ot 
misconduct, except where the charge is of 
misconduct constituting a crime when com- 


mitted, 


State Aid Legislation 
120 (effective July 1, 1959) 


continues for one more year certain State 


CHAPTER 


aid provisions which were enacted at the 
1958 session of the Legislature on a one- 
year basis. The act particularly continues 
the increase of 8 percent in the aid avail- 
able to districts based on the school yeal 
1958 


district 


59. regardless of whether or not the 
receives its moneys on the “ ex- 
penditure basis.” 

The act also continues the special aid 
granted for the purpose of encouraging 
experimental programs for the improve- 
ment of quality of education in science and 
mathematics and for the purpose of pro- 
viding special services and facilities for 
gifted pupils. As last year, the appropria- 
tion is for $200,000, 

The act further continues the apportion- 
ment of additional moneys to districts with 
exceptionally high tax rates during the 


school year 1959-60. This relates to school 
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districts where the tax rate is in excess of 
$19 for each $1.000 of actual valuation of 


taxable property. 


CHAPTER 280 adds new section 3603. 
[his section is successor to former section 
3603-5 which was repealed in 1956. Due to 


a new statewide revision of State equaliza- 
tion rates, it has become necessary once 
more to “ peg ” State equalization rates for 
the purpose of the computation of State 
aid to school districts. The new section 
provides that whenever a 1959 assessment 
roll would be used for State aid computa- 
tion to school districts or boards of co- 


operative educational services, the true 
value must be ascertained by using the 1958 
State equalization rate and applying the 
same to the assessment roll for the year 
1959. There are two exceptions to this 
rule. First, where an adjusted equalization 
rate has been established because of an in- 
crease or decrease in the level of assessment 
on a 1959 assessment roll as compared with 
the same roll for 1958, the adjusted equal- 
ization rate must be applied to the 1959 


roll. 


tion rates will be established by the State 


In most cases such adjusted equaliza- 


Board of Equalization and Assessment. Ap- 
plication to them may, however, be made 
by local school boards. The second excep- 
tion exists where the State equalization rate 
established for a 1959 roll is higher and, 
therefore, except for the new section, would 
increase the State aid apportionment to the 
district; here such higher State equaliza- 
tion rate must be applied to the 1959 as- 
sessment roll. 

1959) 
4405. 


Under this amendment. where a school dis- 


CHAPTER 324 (effective July 1, 
amends subdivision 5 of section 
trict, having less than 10 mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped children, contracts with 
a board of cooperative educational services 
or a county vocational education and ex- 
tension board, the cost of the contract, if 
approved by the Commissioner, will be 


counted for the computation of State aid 
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under section 


1405, except that in sucl 


case the cost of the services must be ex 
cluded from the computation of State aid 
to the cooperative board or the county 
vocational board, regardless of whether o1 
not the school district in question is a com 


ponent of the cooperative board. 


CHAPTER 523 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 4405 by raising the ceiling for th 
amount of State aid for children defined 
in section 4401 (physically handicapped, 
mentally retarded, delinquent and non- 
English-speaking children) from $10 mulkti- 
plied by weighted average daily attendance 
to a maximum of $12.50 so multiplied. 
The additional aid amounts to 60 percent 
of the excess of cost over $10 multiplied 
by the weighted average daily attendance 
for the preceding year, up to the maximum 


indicated. 


CHAPTER 524 provides for the payment 
of this increase during the State fiscal year 


commencing April 1, 1959. 


CHAPTER 528 continues for one more 
year the special State aid to the New York 
City School District for approved classes 
for behavior problem children and for ex- 
perimental programs for the early detec- 
tion of potential behavior problem children 


and for remedial programs. 


CHAPTER 537 (effective July 1, 1959) 
appropriates the sum of $200,000 for emer- 
gency relief to school districts where an 
extraordinary increase in attendance was or 
is due to the construction and operation of 
new housing developments, substantially in- 
creasing the population of the district, for 
apportionment during the school year 
1959-60, in accordance with an equitable 
method adopted by the Commissioner of 
Education and approved by the Director of 


the Budget. 


CHAPTER 559 authorizes and directs the 
State of New York. on behalf of the Power 
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\uthority of the State of New York, to 
nake payments in lieu of taxes to those 

hool districts which have experienced an 
crease of at least 5 percent in enrollment 
beeause of construction workers, working 
on Power Authority construction projects, 
having moved into the school district. The 
aid is to help meet the additional expense 
caused by this influx of children and is $220 
for each such child of a construction worker 
who attends school for a full year, and cor- 
respondingly less if the attendance is less 
than a full year. The total appropriation is 
$100,000, 


CHAPTERS 636 and 637 are tax relief 
measures for railroads, enacted in order 
to preserve services and facilities in the 
interest of commerce, defense and the gen- 
eral welfare. The salient feature is a partial 
exemption of railroad real property from 
that the 


taxation to the extent assessed 


valuation thereof exceeds a “ railroad ceil- 
ing” determined in accordance with an 
“ earnings ratio.” For the computation of 
the railroad ceiling certain criteria are 
used, such as system reproduction costs, 
average railway earnings, the earnings ratio 
and exemption factor and local reproduc- 
tion costs. These various factors appear in 


How- 


ever. this feature of the measures will not 


a formula set forth in the statute. 


take effect in relation to 1959 assessment 
rolls nor to assessment rolls used in tax 
levies for fiscal years commencing prior to 
July 1, 1960. 
feature of these measures which does affect 


There is, however, another 
school districts for and during the 1959-60 
fiscal The 


school taxes levied against any separately 


year. aggregate amount of 
assessed parcel of railroad real property, 
including all additions and improvements 
used exclusively for transportation pur- 
poses, may not exceed the aggregate amount 
of such tax levied during the 1958-59 
school year. Furthermore, no tax at all may 
be levied during the school year 1959-60 


against the intangible portion of special 
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franchise property used by a railroad com- 
Both of the latter features are effec- 


tive only for one year. 


pany. 


CHAPTER 637 provides for State aid to 


school districts qualifying under these 
measures during the school year 1959-60, 
provided that the taxes levied against rail- 
road real property for the district during 
1958-59 exceeded either $100,000 or 2 per- 
of the total 


against all real property in the district for 


cent amount of taxes levied 


that year. The aid will be 50 percent of 
the aggregate amount of the taxes payable 
during 1958-59 on the intangible portion 
of special franchise property used by the 
railroad company. Application for this aid 
must be made to the State Board of Equal- 
ization and Assessment on forms approved 
by the Board. 
propriation for this purpose is $800,000. 


The total amount of the ap- 


CHAPTER 680 (effective July 1, 1959) 


adds new section 4409. The new section 


authorizes school boards of districts in 
which pupils have been exempted from 
school attendance because of emotional dis- 
order to establish such services and make 
such provisions as may be necessary to pro- 
vide instruction adapted to the mental at- 
tainments of these children. State aid is 
available in an amount not to exceed one- 
half of the cost, provided the services and 
provisions are approved by the Commis- 
sioner. Transportation likewise is reim- 
bursable to the extent of one-half of the 
cost, regardless of whether the transporting 


district also furnishes the services. 
(effective July 1, 1959) 


provides a new type of State aid, through 


CHAPTER 717 


new section 3603-e, for districts suffering 


from excessive interest costs on school 


building bonds issued during the school 


year 1959-60. The chapter is not ap- 
plicable to the so-called “ Big a” city 
school districts. In order to be “ exces- 


sive” the interest costs must be at least 
one-quarter of 1 percent above the State 
average to be determined by the Comp- 
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troller, but may not in any event be less 
than 34 percent. There are various condi- 
tions for the receipt of such aid, such as 
that the net proceeds of the proposed bond 
issue may not be in excess of the cost unit 
per pupil under section 3603-c, that the 
district has not qualified for emergency 
school building advances or for building 
quota, and that the district must agree to 
waive any right to such aid for any fiscal 
year for which it qualifies for emergency 
school building advances or building quota. 
Where such aid is granted, the same will be 
paid annually during the life of the bond 
issue. The Comptroller may fix the time 
and place for the bond sale, or any adjourn- 
ment thereof, and may reserve to himself 
Application for 
the 


The total amount of the ap- 


the right to reject all bids. 
this 
Comptroller. 
propriation is $200,000, 


aid would need to be made to 


Laws Relating to Taxation and 


Financial Administration 


CHAPTER 12 amends paragraph b of sec- 
tion 63.00 of the Local Finance Law relat- 
ing to the sale of bonds not in excess of 
$20,000 at private sale. by continuing the 
maximum interest rate of 34 percent per 


annum until June 1, 1960. 


CHAPTER 18 amends paragraphs a and b 
of section 60.10 of the Local Finance Law 
in relation to the sale of bonds and notes 
to banks or trust companies. of which an 
ofhcer or employee of the school district 
is an officer, director or stockholder. by 
continuing the maximum interest rate of 34 


percent per annum until June 1, 1960. 


CHAPTER 85 amends section 3652 in rela- 
tion to the investment of moneys in reserve 
funds. Under this amendment such moneys 
may now be invested in the same manner in 
which the proceeds from the sale of obliga- 
tions (Local Finance Law, section 165.00) 
general funds (section 


or the district 


1723-a) may be invested. 
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until 


CHAPTER 212 continues April 
1962, the State Board of Equalization a 


\ssessment. 
CHAPTER 253 amends subdivision | 
28.10 of the 


relating to the private sale of deferred pay 


section Local Finance Law 
ment notes by authorizing a maximum i: 
terest rate of 345 percent per annum until 
June 1. 1960, for both such notes and any 
renewals thereof. 

CHAPTER 387 amends subdivision 24 of 
paragraph a of section 11.00 of the Local 
Finance Law by providing a 10-year period 
of probable usefulness also for the recon- 
struction of a curb, sidewalk or gutter of 
brick. 


stone or concrete. 


144 adds new 1604-a. 


Under this section general fund moneys of 


CHAPTER section 
common school districts may now be in- 
vested, pursuant to section 1723-a, in the 
same manner as such funds of union free 


and central school districts. 


CHAPTER 612 amends subdivision a of 
section 63.00 of the Local 


and subdivision 6 thereof. so as to increase 


Finance Law. 
the amounts of $20,000 specified in these 
provisions for certain exceptions of re- 
quired procedure for bond sales, either at 


public sale or at private sale, in any one 


year to $30,000. The latter subdivision 
is also amended so as to continue the 
maximum 3} percent per annum interest 
rate to June 1. 1960. 


CHAPTER 641 amends sections 282, 289- 
and 289-d of the Tax Law so as to provide 
for a refund of certain amounts of motor 
fuel tax to persons operating school buses 
under contract with school districts, under 


certain circumstances. 


CHAPTER 716 amends the State Finance 
Law by adding new section 99-b. Under 
this section, whenever a school district de- 
faults in the payment of the principal of or 
interest on bonds or notes, or either, the 
Comptroller must withhold all State aid o1 


assistance due such district. The procedure 
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is for the bondholders or holders of the 
notes to file a verified statement with the 
State Comptroller, who must thereupon in- 
vestigate the matter and make his deter- 
mination. If the State aid initially with- 
held is all of the de- 


faulted amount. succeeding apportionments 


insufhcient to pay 


must similarly be deducted and forwarded 
promptly to the paying agent for the obliga- 
tions in default, in order to pay for the 
principal of and interest on such bonds 
and notes. By this chapter. furthermore, 
the State of New York covenants with the 
purchasers and holders and owners of 
notes that the 


provisions of this new section will not be 


school district bonds and 
repealed, revoked or rescinded. nor will the 
same be amended or modified so as to limit. 
impair or impede the rights and remedies 


granted thereby. 


Legislation Relating to School Districts 
within Cities 

CHAPTER 205 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 2516, relating to the preparation 
and filing of the tentative budget of city 
school districts of cities of less than 125,000 
this this 
tentative budget must be prepared and filed 
with the clerk of the board of education at 
least 45 (instead of 75) days prior to the 


inhabitants: under amendment 


beginning of the ensuing fiscal year. 


CHAPTER 552 amends section 2701 by 
adding new subdivision 3. The new sub- 
division provides a procedure for the de- 
termination of the constitutional tax limita- 
tion of school districts where on or after 
1959. any 
comes coterminous with or partly within 
city of 


as a result of the 


January 1. school district be- 


or wholly within any less than 
125,000 inhabitants, or 
enlargement of city boundaries. or as a 
result of the incorporation of a new city. 
CHAPTER 627 (effective October 1, 1959) 
amends section 1332 of the Real Property 
Tax Law by authorizing agreements be- 


tween a city school district and a city of 
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less than 125.000 inhabitants. under which 


the school tax roll may remain in the tem- 


porary custody of the collecting officer. 
The amendment also provides for certain 
other minor technical changes and proce 


dures. 


CHAPTER 671 amends subdivision 7-a of 
section 2.00 of the Local Finance Law in 
relation to the determination of average 
full valuation for the purpose of computa- 
tion of constitutional debt limitations for 
school districts which are wholly ot partly 
within cities of less than 125,000 inhabit- 
ants. The amendment provides a procedure 
for a Case where a consolidated school dis- 


trict is created pursuant to section 1526. 


Laws Affecting District Superintendents 


CuHaApTerR 122 amends subdivision 1 of 


section 2210. The chapter increases the 
allowance in lieu of expenses payable to 
district superintendents of schools by $1 
multiplied by the number of teachers em- 
ployed by the school districts under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent, and also 
by $1 multiplied by the number of square 
miles wholly contained in all the towns 
wholly included in the supervisory district. 
up to a maximum additional allowance of 


$1.000. 


Laws Relating to Retirement 
(effective July 1. 1959) 


amends paragraph 2 of subdivision 6 of 


CHAPTER 19 


section 512 in relation to death benefits 
from school district contributions upon the 
death of a member of the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System prior to retirement. The 
chapter raises the maximum amount of the 
death benefit so that it may now be com- 
puted by multiplying one-twelfth of the 


compensation earnable by such member 
during his last 12 months of service while 
a member, by the number of years, not to 
exceed 12 (instead of 6). of his total credit 
in the State. The 


amended provision will be applicable only 


for service as a teacher 
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to deaths occurring between July 1, 1959 


and July 1. 1964. 
1960. the 


provision of subdivision 5 of section 503 


CHAPTER 21 extends to July 1. 


(formerly section 1102), permitting the re- 


turn of retired teachers to active service. 


CHAPTER 42 extends for five years (to 
July 1, 1965) the provisions of paragraph c 
510. 


which a member who has attained age 60 


of subdivision 2 of section under 
at the time of retirement receives a further 


140th of his 


salary multiplied by the number of years of 


pension of | final average 
total State service in excess of 35 years. 
In order to be entitled to this additional 
pension a member must retire prior to the 
date to which this chapter extends the 


provision. 


CHAPTER 109 amends section 51l-a and 
allows election of special service retirement 
upon written notice, acknowledged and filed 
with the Retirement Board before July 1. 
1959, or within two years after last becom- 


ing a member, whichever is later. 


CHAPTER 141 increases the employer's 
contribution to the State Teachers Retire- 
ment System because of a recent Court deci- 
sion (Birnbaum case), and makes other 
provisions enabling the system to remain 
actuarially sound and at the same time. 
nevertheless, to comply with such Court 
decision. 

511, in 


CHAPTER 153 amends section 


relation to disability retirement and ex- 
tends the effectiveness of the existing defini- 
tion of “ final average salary.” contained 
in subdivision 4 of this section, to July 1, 


1960. 


CuHapTeR 154 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 522 in connection with the transfer 
of membership between retirement systems. 
The chapter provides that a person trans- 
ferring to the State Teachers Retirement 
System shall be deemed to have been a mem- 
ber of that system during the entire period 


of membership service credited to him in 
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the other retirement system: but such pe 


son, nevertheless, may not receive moi 


than 3 percent interest on his contributior 
and accumulated contributions. unless | 
has continuously been a member in eithe 


system since before July 1. 1948. 


CHAPTER 397 amends the Retirement and 
Social Security Law in relation to the pay 
ment of supplemental pensions to “ Stat: 
retired teachers.” The chapter requires 
that in order to receive such supplemental! 
pension that at least 20 months’ service of 
the 15 years otherwise required must have 
been rendered since the teacher last joined 
the New York State Teachers Retirement 


System. 


Legislation Relating to Higher 
Education 


2( 


CHAPTER 3 
ing the Dodge Memorial Fund of Colgate 


) amends the act incorporat- 


University. in relation to various financial 
arrangements relating to the payment of the 
income therefrom to Colgate University. 


Cuapter 90 adds section 281 to 
article 5, relating to the New York State 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation. 


Under the new section no student who has 


new 


obtained a loan may disaffirm his contract 
relating to the repayment thereof upon 
reaching age 21. on the ground of infancy. 


CHAPTER 121 amends subdivision 2 of 
section 358 in relation to State financial 
assistance for teacher training in the mu- 
nicipal colleges of the City of New York. 
The amendment fixes the proportion of 
State operating expenditures for the State 
University College on Long Island in rela- 
tion to the formula for State aid for the 
municipal colleges. 

CuapterR 209 amends the Civil Service 
163} by 


adding retired employees of certain colleges 


Law (subdivision 2 of section 
and institutions of the State University and 
their spouses and dependent children to the 


provision as to health insurance coverage. 
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CHAPTER 210 authorizes certain disposi- 
tion of the income fund of former Cham- 
plain College in relation to student loan 
funds under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 


CHAPTER 213 amends subdivision 8 of 
section 355-a in relation to eligibility for 
annual increments of members of the facul- 
ties, supervising staffs and other employees 
of State University institutions. 

CHAPTER 308 adds 300 additional war 
benefit of 
Korean veterans who were residents of this 
State both at 
Armed Forces and at the date of applica- 


service scholarships for the 


the time of entry into the 
tion for the scholarship, in the amount of 
$350 a year for four years. 

city of 
that 


city for the use of the State University. 


CHAPTER 379 authorizes the 


Oswego to convey certain lands in 


CHAPTER 392 (effective July 1. 1959) 
6215. 


section State aid for current operating costs 


adds new section Under the new 
to the extent of one-sixth of such cost will 
be paid to the colleges under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Higher Education in 
the City of New York. 
vides for tuition payments from students 
who are not residents of New York City 


up to one-third of the operating cost per 


The section pro- 


student. In such case the colleges may 
elect to charge to and collect from the 
county of residence of such students one- 
third of the operating cost per student. The 
communities in question may also agree to 


pay the students’ third of the operating cost. 


CHAPTER 408 authorizes the State Uni- 
versity to use certain income for its own 
purposes instead of having to remit the 
The 


sources of such income would be tuition, 


same directly to the State Treasury. 


fees, charges, sales of products and serv- 
ices and all other sources. The amendment 
is to State Finance Law, section 121. 
CuHapTer 409 provides for the consolida- 
tion of the Trustees of Robert College of 


June 1959 


Board of 
Regents) and the American 
College for Girls at Turkey. 
The latter corporation was created undet 


State of 


Istanbul (incorporated by the 
Trustees of 
Istanbul in 
the Laws of the Massachusetts. 
This chapter paves the way for the con- 
solidation of these two colleges by order of 


the Board of Regents. 
1959) 


July 1. 


relation 


(effective 


630. in 


CHAPTER 416 


adds new section to the 
determination of income received during the 
calendar year 1958 for scholarship pur- 
poses, for the purposes of the Regents col- 
lege and other scholarships and fellowships 
which are based on the need factor in the 
The 1958 


of the parents, guardians etc. will be deemed 


amount of the award. income 


to be the same as that received by such 
persons, respectively. during the calendar 
vear 1957, unless they can prove that the 
income for 1958 was smaller than that re- 
ceived for 1957. so that a larger stipend 
would result. 


(effective July 1. 1959) 


604, re- 


CHAPTER 479 
amends subdivision 1 of section 
lating to the qualifications for candidates 
for Regents college s« holarships. and ex- 
tends eligibility to minors who are natural 
children of parents, at least one of whom 
has duly declared his intention of becoming 
Hereto- 


fore one of the natural parents of the can- 


a citizen in accordance with law. 


didate had to be an actual citizen. 


CuHapTer 515 authorizes the Director of 
the Office of Atomic Development to enter 
into a contract or contracts with The Uni- 
Buffalo for the 
construction, equipment and operation of 
a Western New York Nuclear 


Center. including a nuclear research reactor. 


versity of establishment. 


Research 


The amount of $1,000,000 is appropriated 
The Nuclear 
Center must be operated on a nonprofit 
The Director of the Office of Atomic 
Development and the State Commissioner 
of Health 


of directors of the center. 


for this purpose. Research 


basis. 


be members of the board 


The State ap- 


will 





propriation must be matched by funds or 


other contributions from other sources. 
The center will be operated for purposes of 
research in the field of atomic energy. in- 
The 
center will make available to Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute facilities 


services. such as reactor-produced radio- 


cluding the sciences related to health. 


certain and 
active isotopes for both biophysical and 
biochemical research. the production of 
radioactive metals. colloids and chemical 
compounds useful for diagnosis and ther- 
apy of cancer. the activation of biological 
compounds for trace element assays in 
enzyme studies. and for the purposes of 
the laboratory for the graduate school bio- 


The 


center will cooperate actively with the State 


physics program of such institute. 


in furthering knowledge of radiation haz- 
ards and the safety of workers and other 
persons in the State as the uses of atomic 


energy increase. 


CHAPTER 596 adds new section 362 to 


article 8. The new section provides the 
“save harmless ~ protection for members 
of the faculties and supervising staffs and 
employees of State-operated institutions of 
the State University. which now exists for 


teachers and employees of school districts. 


CHAPTER 600 amends section 6214 by ex- 
cepting community colleges sponsored or 
administered by the Board of Higher Edu- 
of New York from the 


salary schedules relating to the municipal 


cation of the City 


colleges. 


CHAPTER 659 adds new subdivision 7 to 
section 6306. The new subdivision author- 
izes the board of trustees of each commu- 
nity college to enter into contracts for the 
effective operation of the college. including 
contracts with nonprofit corporations or- 
ganized by officers. employees. alumni or 
students of the college. for the furtherance 
of its objects and purposes. In the making 
of such contracts, the requirement for com- 


petitive advertisement and award to the 
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lowest responsible bidder is eliminated | 


the amendment. 

CHAPTER 720 appropriates $30,000 { 
the services and expenses of a teaching pr 
gram in food technology in the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell U; 
versity. 

CuapTer 818 amends the Tax Law and 
the Public Housing Law so as to provide 
tax exemption for real property of mem- 
bership corporations used exclusively to 
provide housing and auxiliary facilities fo 
faculty members. students, employees. 
nurses, internes. resident physicians. re- 
searchers and other personnel in attendance 
or employed at colleges, universities. edu- 
cational institutions, hospitals and medical 
research institutes. Heretofore the provi- 
sion had been limited to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Cuapter 864 amends the Public Au- 
thorities Law by authorizing the State Dor- 
Authority to 
units. including all necessary 
attendant and related facilities and equip- 


mitory construct housing 


and _ usual 
ment erected for the use of students. as well 
as academic buildings. libraries. labora- 
tories. classrooms or other buildings or 
structures essential. necessary and useful 
for instruction in the academic program at 
any institution for higher education located 
in the State and authorized to confer de- 
grees, so as to meet the serious public emer- 
gency arising from the lack of financial re- 
sources for the construction of these facili- 
ties in the private colleges and universities 
of the State. 

Public 


include in the 


CuapTeR 865 also amends the 


Authorities Law so as to 
term “dormitory ” housing units together 
with all necessary and usual attendant and 
related facilities and equipment erected for 
the use of students, faculty, staff and their 
families. This chapter also extends the 
powers of the State Dormitory Authority 
to cope with the shortage of necessary 
facilities in the field of higher education. 
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Miscellaneous Legislation 


(effective March 31. 


1961) creates a Temporary State Commis- 


CHAPTER 4 until 
sion to make a comprehensive study of the 
Constitution and to make recommendations 
for constitutional revision and simplifica- 
tion, 

CHAPTER 5 amends section 202 in rela- 
tion to the time and manner of electing 
The 


chapter in substance conforms the law to 


members of the Board of Regents. 


recent practices of the Legislature in this 
respect. 

CHAPTER 35 changes the name of the 
Berkshire Farm to “ Berkshire 
Farm for Boys.” This is one of the special 


Industrial 


school districts which educates behavior 


problem pupils. 


CHAPTER 46 amends section 2586 by ex- 
tending to the Borough of Queens the pro- 
vision under which Anniversary Day is a 
school holiday in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
commemorating the organization of Sunday 


schools. 


CHAPTER 54 authorizes counties to ap- 
propriate funds for the commemoration of 


historical events. 


CHAPTER 84 extends the provision of the 
General Municipal Law (section 92-a, sub- 
division 2) which authorizes municipal cor- 
porations to contract with organizations 
such as Blue Cross and Blue Shield for cov- 
erage of officers of such municipal cor- 
porations, as well as employees. The term 
“ municipal corporation,” for the purpose 
of this section, includes school districts, but 
excludes the city of New York. 


CHAPTER 133 extends the New York State 


Defense Emergency Act to July 1, 1960. 


CHAPTER 137 amends section 1906 by 
adding new subdivision 5. The provision 
authorizes a procedure under which central 
high school districts in the county of Nas- 
sau which have personal registration of 
coordinate the vote on the 


voters may 


budget and other propositions in the cen- 
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tral high school district with the vote on 


the budgets and other propositions in the 
free st hool distri ts 


component union 


therein. 

CHAPTER 138 amends the Retirement and 
Social Security Law by affording an addi- 
tional opportunity of obtaining social se- 
those individuals who 


curity coverage to 


previously declined such coverage. 
postpone the 
Act until 


CuapTers 227 and 228 
effective date of the Youth Court 
April 1, 1960, 

CHAPTER 249 creates an Interdepartmen- 
tal Board to deal with problems of health 
health 


one State department. 


and mental concerning more than 
The Commissionet 
of Education is made a member of this 
board. 

CHAPTER 272 amends section 482-a of the 
Social Welfare Law by exempting histori- 
cal societies chartered by the Board of Re- 
gents from registration with the Social Wel- 
fare Department prior to the solicitation of 
contributions. 

CHAPTER 335 amends the Executive Law 
by adding new article 19-E, and creates in 
the Executive Department the Office for 
Local Government. This office is to assist 
the Governor in coordinating activities and 
services of the State relating to local gov- 
ernment, to serve as a clearinghouse for 
common problems and to advise and assist 
local units of government with the solution 
of their problems. 

CHapTeR 405 amends the Military Law 
in relation to the loan, destruction, sale 
or other permanent disposition of property 
in the Bureau of War Records of the Office 
of the Adjutant General and in relation to 


the Hall of Military Records. 
CHAPTER 458 (see also above) changes 


various fees contained in the statute. It 


particularly raises the license fees for pri- 
schools and correspondence 


vate trade 


schools from $20 to $50. 
CHAPTER 504 amends the statute relat- 
ing to the Peekskill Military 


Academy in 
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relation to the number of trustees to be 
elected, and validates certain of their pro- 
ceedings. 

CHAPTER 547 amends the Public Officers 
Law in relation to the residence require- 
ments for trustees of public libraries. 
Under the chapter where a village has 
established a public library, a person would 
be eligible for membership on the board 
of trustees thereof if he resides within the 
town in which the village is located during 
such times as the town also contributes to 
the support of the library. 

CHAPTER 662 reincorporates * The Chil- 
dren’s Village.” This also is a special 
school district dealing with delinquent chil- 


dren. 


Laws of Local Application 


4rcadia 
CHAPTER 180 authorizes Central School 
District No. ] 


etc. to pay to the village of Newark its 


of the Towns of Arcadia 
share of the cost of extension and construc- 
tion of the village sewer system and vali- 
dates certain contracts of the school board 
and the board of trustees of the village in 


connection therewith. 


Batavia 

CHAPTER 372 authorizes the city of Ba- 
tavia to discontinue the use of certain park 
lands and to sell the same to the City School 
District of the City of Batavia. 


Buffalo 

CHAPTER 184 abolishes the permanent 
fund of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences. provides for the transfer of the 
fund to the society and provides for the in- 


vestment thereof. 


Dunkirk 

CHAPTER 331 (effective July 1. 
provides additional State aid for the City 
School District of the City of Dunkirk on 
behalf of the area of the district 


located outside of the city. 


1959) 


schc ol 
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Gloversville 


CHAPTER 765 provides for extending th 
boundaries of the city and the City Schoo! 
District of the City of Gloversville by an 
nexing thereto a portion of the town of 
Johnstown. The city and the city school 
district remain coterminous. 


Hempstead 


CHAPTER 565 authorizes Union Free 
School District No. 2 of the Town of Hemp- 
stead, Nassau County, to reestablish a pub 
lic library for that part of the school dis- 
trict located outside of the incorporated 


village of Hempstead. 


Lewisboro 

CHAPTER 494 is a special act relating to 
the Lewis School Fund established for the 
benefit of the children in the town of Lewis- 
boro, Westchester 
chapter 81 of the Laws of 1956 in rela- 


County, and amends 
tion to the investment of moneys of the 


fund. 


Mount Morris 

CHAPTER 766 authorizes Central School 
District No. 1 of the Towns of Mount Mor- 
ris etc., Livingston County, to approve and 
pay a certain claim, and validates certain 
action taken by the board of education in 


connection therewith. 


Mount Pleasant 

CHapTeR 513 amends the special act 
relating to the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls 
special school district in the town of Mount 
Pleasant, Westchester County, in relation 
to the members of the board of trustees of 


that special district. 


Vew York City 

CuHapTeR 516 (effective September 1, 
1959) amends the Judiciary Law by ter- 
minating the exemption of teachers of the 
New York City School System from jury 
duty as of April 1, 1961. 

CHAPTER 531 (effective only until July 1. 
1959) authorizes the Board cof Education 
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if the City School District of the City of 
New York to reduce the length of recitation 
periods in evening high school sessions from 


LO minutes to 35 minutes. 


CHAPTER 781 amends subdivision 1 of 
section 3101 by including social workers 
in the city school system in the definition 


of “ teacher ” for salary schedule purposes, 


CHAPTER 794 (effective June 30, 1959) 
adds new section 2569-a. Under this sec- 
tion the Board of Examiners is required 
to conduct examinations for licenses as 
regular teachers which will be open only 
to experienced substitute teachers who have 
been licensed in the city school system, 
fulfilled the substitute eligibility require- 
ments at the time of licensure and who have 
taught satisfactorily for at least five years 
during the last 10 years. Appointments 


of successful candidates to permanent 


teaching positions will then be made. 


CHAPTER 850 implements the constitu- 
tional amendment which will be submitted 
to the electorate next November and which 
authorizes New York City to incur indebt- 
edness to the total extent of $500,000,000 
debt for 
school construction purposes. The chapter, 


outside its constitutional limit 
of course, will take effect only if the elec- 
torate votes to adopt the constitutional 


amendment, effective January 1, 1960. 


Olive 

CHAPTER 443 authorizes the Board of 
Education of Central School District No. 1 
Ulster 
Greene Counties, to issue certain bonds on 


of the Towns of Olive etc., and 
behalf of a component common school dis- 
trict thereof, which bonds originally were 
authorized by the common school district 
prior to centralization. 


Ogdensburg 

CHAPTER 796 provides for extending the 
boundaries of the city of Ogdensburg and 
the City School District of the city by an- 
nexing thereto a portion of the town of 
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Oswegatchie. The city and the city school 


district remain coterminous. 


Oneonta 

CHAPTER 477 provides for the extension 
of the boundaries of the city. but not the 
city school district, by annexing portions 
The city 


noncoterminous 


of the town of Oneonta. school 


district thus will become 
upon issuance of the consent of the mayor 


and the common council. 


Syracuse 

CHAPTER 234 authorizes the City of Syra- 
cuse to use unexpended balances of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of capital notes issued 
for other 


for certain school construction 


purposes. 


Watertown 

CHAPTER 774 repeals an ancient pro- 
vision of law which provided for a tuition 
charge of two mills per dollar of taxable 
property of an adjoining school district, 
the pupils of which attend the schools of 
the City School District of the City of 
Watertown. 


Laws Affecting the Professions 


Accounting, Public 

CHAPTER 718 amends article 149 which 
heretofore has applied to the practice of 
certified public accounting by requiring 
all persons presently practicing public ae- 
counting to become enrolled public account- 
ants. It provides that the practice of public 
accountancy will in the future be restricted 
to certified public accountants and enrolled 
public accountants. Heretofore public ac- 
counting has not been restricted. The pub- 
lic accountants enrolled under this bill will 
1959 and 


become eligible. 


be those in practice on July 1, 


no more will thereafter 
Eventually this group of public accountants, 
with the passage of time, will go out of 
existence. Future applicants will need to 


qualify as certified public accountants. This 
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places the entire profession of accounting 


under regulation for the first time. 


4rchitecture 

CHAPTER 237 amends section 7308. sub- 
division 1, to provide for disciplinary action 
against architects for unprofessional con 


duct. 


Medicine 


CHAPTER 38 amends section 6507 to 
bring the statutory terminology up-to-date 
in relation to the subjects of the licensing 


examination (see also chapter 746, infra). 


Vursing 

CHAPTER 318 recodifies the provisions of 
section 6905 and broadens the provision so 
that the Department may admit to examina- 
tion graduates of schools of nursing in 
other States accredited by such jurisdic- 
tions or recognized by the Department 
where the course of study is equivalent to 


that required in this State. 


CHAPTER 401 amends section 6906 to 
provide that candidates for practical nurse 
licenses claiming qualification by a course 
equivalent to an approved course of study 
must apply within three years of completion 
thereof; the chapter also provides a cutoff 
date of April 1, 1960 for action on applica- 
tions made under the waiver in practical 
nursing. Closing date for this waiver was 
April 1, 1949 and this bill is 


merely to force the completion of incom- 


intended 
plete applications filed. 


Ophthalmic Dispensing 

CHAPTER 356 amends section 7128 to pro- 
vide for disciplinary action against ophthal- 
mic dispensers for fraud, deceit or misrep- 


resentation in practice or in advertising. 


Optometry 
CHAPTER 29 amends section 7102 to per- 
mit optometrists who have received the doc- 


toral degree from a recognized institution 
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in another State in course after residen 
study, to use that degree in practice wher 


licensed in this State. 


Physiotherapy 

CHAPTER 746 establishes a separate griev- 
ance committee for the purpose of hearing 
disciplinary charges against licensed physio 


therapists. 


Psychology 

CHAPTER 374 amends section 7605 to 
eliminate specific educational requirements 
for present practitioners applying for cer- 
tificates in psychology who have had 12 
years of satisfactory experience prior to 
July 1. 


cational requirements for admission to the 


1958. and also waives specific edu- 


examination in psychology for present prac- 
titioners who have had eight years of satis- 


factory experience prior to July 1, 1958. 


CHAPTER 358 provides for issuance of 
temporary certificates to practice psychol- 
ogy to persons meeting the requirements for 
admission to the examination who have re- 
sided in the State for a period of less than 
120 days prior to application, such permit 


to be valid for one year or less. 


CHAPTER 585 amends section 7009 to 
permit candidates who have completed the 
educational requirement for admission to 
the psychology examination to serve in hos- 
pitals for the purpose of obtaining the nec- 
essary experience under the title “ assistant 
psychologist.” 

(There was also before the Governor an- 
other bill which would have prohibited the 
organization of corporations utilizing the 
name 


2 psychology - psychologist.” 


This bill was vetoed. ) 


Veterinary Medicine 


CHAPTER 317 amends section 6707 to 
provide for administrative endorsement of 


licenses issued by other States based on 


substantially equivalent requirements. 
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(Concluded from back cover) 

ated from Fordham University with a bachelor of science degree in 
social science and from New York University with a master’s degree in 
psychology. 

Even before he went to college he had an extracurricular interest 
in learning foreign languages and was tutored in French, Italian and 
German. He also acquired some knowledge of Norwegian because he 
“ liked the sound of it.” His languages were useful to him during World 
War II when he enlisted in the British Army and served with the Com- 
mando in Northern Europe. Trained for work with resistance groups 
(sabotage, psychological warfare ete.), he remembers one midnight 
drop by parachute (“great sport”) into occupied France when he 
landed in the midst of a flock of sheep — somewhat to his own and their 
consternation. In France he did liaison work with the maquis (French 
guerilla forces) and later, with the American Army, he served as opera- 
tions officer in Special Force Headquarters for the Danish Resistance 
Movement. He found communicating with the Danes in his limited 


Norwegian a bit of a struggle, but they were “ a wonderful people ” and 
he had the satisfaction of being in Denmark when Germany surrendered. 
After the war he was appointed Deputy Chief of the Mission to Scandi- 
navia for the U.S. Department of State. 

Languages still intrigue him, and he is presently trying to learn 
Russian with the help of recordings and is also teaching French to his 
two young daughters, four-year-old Adriana and Karin. 

Horseback riding, especially jumping, is another of his interests 
and in the last five years he has acquired three horses of his own — an 
American saddle horse called Princess Mary, a hunter named Jeep and 
Lemon Drop, a three-year-old. Two dogs, six cats and assorted chickens 
and ducks complete the household but “ If I had more time and more 
hay, I'd invest in lots of horses, especially polo ponies and hunters! ” 

An energetic sportsman, Irving can’t remember when he didn’t 
ski, and in college he ran a weekend ski school in the Catskills. He 
once belonged to a flying club and learned to pilot a plane. He also 
likes canoeing, foldboating (particularly useful in wartime for unan- 
nounced arrivals into enemy territory) and mountain climbing. 

With his varied background, lively interests and wonderfully 
liberal education, Irving Verschoor is able to make important contribu- 
tions to many activities carried on by the Education Department Divi- 
sion which he heads. Library Extension serves as a clearinghouse for 


some 650 public libraries, large and small, throughout the State as well 


as 58 State institution libraries. The Division staff is busy working with 
community libraries to effect the development of regional library systems 
under an expanding program of State aid. It also administers a comple- 
mentary Federal program designed to improve rural library service. 
In addition it administers the Library for the Blind, which circulates 
talking books and braille materials, and operates the Traveling Library 
service through which special book collections and more recently, films 
and phonograph records are mailed on request to local communities. 
The Division renders direct library service through the North Country 
Library System by means of the Regional Library Service Center. 





How Well Do You Know 
IRVING A. VERSCHOOR 


One of a series of personality sketches of State Education 


Department staff members 


7. HE BORROWED A LIBRARY BOOK ON CHESS RECENTLY TO REVIEW 
the rules of the game, Irving Verschoor, Director of the Division 
of Library Extension, had no idea he would recruit a player in the 
person of his seven-year-old daughter Karin. But the fact that, young 
as she is, she was fascinated with the diagrams 
and understood enough of the text to become 
her father’s favorite opponent, merely con- 
firms his belief in the inestimable value of 
hooks for self-education purposes. He is an 
ardent champion of the public library 
because it offers to all age groups the advan- 
tage of inexpensive educational opportunities 
as well as the chance to investigate an infinite 
variety of avocational interests. 

A man of many enthusiasms himself, 
Irving most often finds relaxation from his 
busy career as an administrator by partici- 
pating in a number of ouidoor activities. He : ‘ 
is fond of horses, bicycles, boats, skis, air- Irving A. Verschoor 
planes and even parachutes and, although he 
has certain reservations about the automobile — feeling that a swift 
transition from horses to aircraft might have been a happier transporta- 
tion development, he does enjoy the Volkswagen in which he commutes 
from his 140-acre farm south of Albany to the Education Department. 

He came to the Department as a junior librarian in the Catalog 
Section of the State Library in 1949 and within a few months was trans- 
ferred to the Division of Library Extension as an assistant librarian. 
He served as senior library supervisor and associate supervisor (with 
time out for work with the Columbia University School of Library 
Service) before his appointment to his present position in 1956. Previ- 
ously he worked with the Federal Government in the Department of 
State, took a brief excursion into private industry and taught English 
in public schools on Long Island. 

His wife, Helen, a landscape architect and later a librarian, was 
influential in interesting him in library work, and in 1948 he received 
a master’s degree from Columbia University School of Library Service, 
where he is completing work for the degree of doctor of library service. 


Born in Great Neck, Long Island, Irving attended public school there 


and at Stony Brook School, a private preparatory school. He was gradu- 
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